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fEtna Life Insurance Company 
Capital Stock $5,000,000 
LIFE, ACCIDENT, HEALTH, LIABILITY AND WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION INSURANCE 
JANUARY 1, 1917 


ASSETS 

Heme Office Building ...cccccccce coves $1,000,000.00 
Real Estate: 

Acquired by Foreclosure ............ $45,029.28 

ee ENNIS ci ccseccvcecencse 75,000.00 ° 

—_——— 120,029.28 

Cash on hand and gn banks.............- 9,964,175-90 
ee OE PEE ng nese c6esesscrceseeces 40,641,048.16 
‘ Mortgages secured by Real Estate ....... 58,780,820.63 
Se Ci Ce  cccsetneennceeeeseae 618,260.00 


Loans secured by Policies of this Company 
Interest due and accrued December 31, 1916 
Due from Re-Insurance Companies and 


11,840,925.79 
2,663,206.99 


OCherS .ecceeccercerseersecs fs eeeeeesere 10,933-61 
Premiums in course of collection and de- 
ferred Premiums .ocorcccccccsscsscvecs 2,912,596.91 


Amortized value of Bonds and Market 
Value, December 31, 1916, of Stocks, 
over Book Value, less Assets not admitte -d 2,746, 627. 23 









TOTAL ASSETS cccccccccccccccccccs $131,298, 624. 50 
Increase in Surplus to Policyholders......... +» $1,008,120.48 
Increase in Income.......ccccesccseseeeeesecees eee 4,335,508.05 
Increase in Assets. .....ccccsecccressseeceseeneees ° 7,060,071.57 
Increase in Life Insuranc ceesecccce -» §59,586,557.59 


Payments to Policyholders during 1916........ $17,971,431.94 
Payments for Taxes during 1916.. ° 23.60 
Paid Policyholders since organization in ‘Ta50, 298,834,909.7 








LIABILITIES 
Reserve on Life, Endowment and Term 
UE a ia ck a alee ek aaah aera na 
Additional Reserve, not included above... 
Premiums paid in advance, and other Lia- 


$95,777,611.00 
1,195,231.00 





| AERC As SAT eS EN 1,225,060.54 
Unearned interest on Policy Loans....... 303,483.02 
eee Tee GO MO SONG: io ccs ncccerene 1,159,810.12 
Reserve for special class of Policies and 

Dividends to Policyholders payable in 

REA ee Pe Se ae ee 3,463,015.80 
Losses and Claims awaiting proof and not 

re TETETESTE TUL TTT E LT Te 1,173,921.23 
Unearned Premiums on Accident, Health 

and Liability Insurance ..........+e00+ 4,426,592.78 
Reserve for Liability claims ............. 3,588,565.71 
Surplus to Policyholders amortized basis 

Ce EE « WavesseceNeondveesecebsaewecs 18,985,333-30 

TOTAL LIABILITIES ..........0000. $131,298,624.50 
New Life Insurance Issued in 1916 ............. $121,743,164.78 
Life Insurance Paid for in 1916 ($106,922,- 

465.78) and in Process of Collection ($1- 

330,940.00). cccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccccss 108,253,405.78 


Life Insurance in Force, Jan. 1, 1917.......... 467,545,656.81 


Total Income in 1916, AZtna Life Insurance Company and Affiliated Companies 
$41,736,303.42 
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Me 


ASSETS 
Cash on _Hand 
and in Banks. $522,007.04 
Stocks and Bonds 1,395,905.00 


LIABILITIES 
Premium Reserve $776,906.71 
Losses in Process 

of Adjustment 
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ASSETS LIABILITIES 
Cash on Hand Pre mium Reserve $2,146,089.07 
and in Banks. .$1,663,954.66 | Losses in Process 
Stocks and Bonds 3,023,758.34 of Adjustment. 869,354.85 
Mortgages secured Commission Re- 
by Real Estate. 1,589,050.00 serve on_ Pre- 
Loans on Collat- miums in Course 
OE -waranicons 767,014.63 _of Collection... 173,232.37 
Interest Dute and Taxes Falling Due 
Accrued Decem- IN 1917) seeeee 1 38,639.56 
ber 31, 1916.. 77,766.79 | All other Liabil- . 
Premiums in SG cccéescove 130,244.20 
Course of Col- 
MOM kcaveces 708,496.28 
Equit in Funds 
of N. Excise 
Re - Insurance 
Association 45,269.03 
Due from Re-In- 
surance Compa- 
nies on Paid 
Losses and Sal- 
vage Recoverable 12,671.41 
Other Assets 22, 737+ 68 
Gross Assets $7, 910,718.82 TOD 5 essvaexs .457,560.0 
Less Special De- $3:45755 . 
posits and As- Surplus to Policy- 
sets not admit- ROO esccas 4,297,694.38 
ted by Insur- 
ance  Depart- 
rere rT 155,464.39 
Total Admitted 
Assets ....... $7,755,254-43 WOE in ieevcsas $7,755,254-43 
Increase in Premium Income........... $1,658,062.60 
Increase in Assets........+++....seeeeeee 3,532,982.09 


Increase in Surplus to Policyholders.. 2,239,177.31 








180,566.96 








Mortgages Se- Li > as a Due 
cured by Real = # #£#/| - im i917 ...... 52,894.51 
PE wetenaes 145,100.00 Al Othe, Liabili- 
Loans on Collat- Ok kctendeuns 29,609.63 
SS Ones 396,750.66 
Interest Due and 
Accrued Decem- 
ber 31, 1916 .. 23,942.10 
Premiums in 
Course of Col- 
lection § .ccccce 288,097.01 
Other Assets 8,253.42 
Gross Assets ..$2,780,054.57 (eee $1,039,977.81 
Less Special De- Surplus to Policy- 
posits and As- SS eee 1,708,854.38 
sets not admit- 
ted by Insur- 
ance Depart- 
MOND cocceses 31,222.38 
Total Admitted 
P| RST $2,748,832.19 ee “cewncuus $2,748,832.19 
Increase in Premium Income. .- $728,236.22 
POURED TR Bei cscccccccsccscccetcccess 370,974.80 


Automobile Combination Policy Covering Liability, Fire, Theft, Transportation, Collision, Property Damage and 


Loss of Use. 


ance. Marine Insurance. 


Liability and Property Damage for Teams and for Elevators. 
Sprinkler Leakage, Water Damage, Postal and Baggage, Combination Residence Insurance. 
Fidelity and Surety Bonds. 


Plate Glass, Burglary, Flywheel, 
General Fire Insur- 
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Lincoln and Gen'l Dodge 
at Council Bluffs, Aug.1859 


A little over a hundred years ago all west of the 
Alleghenies belonged to France, Spain and No 
Man. 


Even in 1850 there were about 100,000 people 
in the Union Pacific territory. Today there are 
10,000,000. Shacks have become skyscrapers. 
The desert has been made to bloom. Western 
industries serve the world. 


All know of the remarkable development of the 


11 Union Pacific States since the completion of 
the line in 1869. 


It was Lincoln who urged the construction of 
an east and west railway. He insisted that the 
Government help to build it, ‘‘not only as a mili- 
tary necessity—as Gen. Dodge had said—‘‘but asa 
means of holding the Pacific Coast to the Union.” 


From this ideal of a United Republic came the 
name: Union Pacific. 

Since the reorganization of this national railway 
in 1897, over $269,700,000 have been invested in 
improvements—the debt of $60,000,000 to the 
Government has been paid in full—and the whole 
people benefited. 

In these 48 years the West has won prosperity. The states 
have won solidity. “The Union Pacific has won the public’s 
gratitude. 


Today the nationalized Union Pacific is the main link be- 
tween East and West—a boulevard of steel for passengers and 
freight. 


For further information write to Gerrit Fort, Passenger 
Traffic Manager, Unidn Pacific System, Chicago 
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BROWN’S DESCENT 





THE STORY OF A YANKEE AND HIS “‘WILLY-NILLY 
SLIDE,” BY ROBERT FROST 
Brown lived at such a lofty farm 
That everyone for miles could see 
His lantern when he did his chores 
In. winter after half past three. 


And many must have seen him make 
His wild descent from there one night, 
*Cross lots, ‘cross walls, ‘cross everything, 
Describing rings of lantern light. 


Between the house and barn the gale 
Got him by something he had on 
And blew him out on the icy crust 
That cased the world, and he was gone! 


Walls were all buried, trees were few: 
He saw no stay unless he stove 

A hole in somewhere with his heel. 
But tho repeatedly he strove 


And stamped and said things to himself, 
And sometimes something seemed to yield, 
He gained no foothold, but pursued 
His journey down from field to field. 


Sometimes he came with arms outspread 
Like wings, revolving in the scene 
Upon. his: longer axis, and 
With no small dignity of mien. 


Faster or slower as he chanced, 

Sitting or standing as he chose, 
According as he feared to risk 

His neck, or thought to spare his clothes. 


He never let the lantern drop, $ 
nd some exclaimed who saw afar 
And figures he described with it, 
“I wonder what those signals are 


Brown makes at such an hour of night! 
He’s celebrating something strange. 
I wonder if he’s sold his farm, 
Or been made Master of the Grange.” 


He reeled, he lurched, he bobbed, he 
checked ; 
He fel) and made the lantern rattle 
(But saved the light from going out.) 
So half-way down he fought the battle. 


Incredulous of his own bad luck. 
And then becoming reconciled 
To everything, he gave it up 
And came down like a coasting child. 


“Well—I—be—” that was all he said, 
As standing in the river road, 

He looked back up the slippery slope 
(Two miles it was) to his abode. 


Sometimes as an authority 
On motor-cars, I’m asked if I 
Should say our stock was petered out, 
And this is my sincere reply: 


Yankees are what they always were, 
Don’t think Brown ever gave up hope 
Cf getting home again because 
e couldn’t climb that slippery slope; 


Or even thought of standing there 
Until the January thaw 

Should take the polish off the crust. 
He bowed with grace to natural law, 


And then went round it on his feet, 
After the manner of our stock; 

Not much concerned for those to whom, 
At that particular time o’clock, 


It must have looked as if the course 
He steered was really straight away 

From that which he was headed for— 
Not much concerned for them, I say; 


No more so than became a man— 
And politician at odd seasons. 

I’ve kept Brown standing in the cold 
While I invested him with reasons; 


But now he snapped his eyes three times; 
Then sho#k his lantern saying, “TIle’s 
"Bout out!” and took the long way home 
By road, a matter of several miles, 
—From “Mountain Interval” 
Published by Henry Holt & Oo. 
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ALWAYS the world has sung of The Old 
Homestead — nobody has ever immortal 
ized the Brown Stone Mansion of Hope. 


ONE values old books, old furniture, old 
acquaintances, old silver, because they 
speak fo us out of the past and refresh 
the heart with old memories and as- 
sociations. 


THE Gorham Silverware which you buy 
today for your home will grow into your 
life like a habit, minister to the present 
and memorialize the past, and it will 
not fade like old books, nor wear out 
like old furniture, and it will survive 
most friends. 


Gorham Sterligg Sikverware 
bears this trade-mark and is sold 
by leading jewelers everywhere. 


THE GORHAM CO. 


Silversmiths © Goldsmiths 
NEW YORK 


Works-Providence ma New York 
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TO BRING RELIEF TO BELGIUM 
“THE SITUATION IN BELGIUM IS THE WORST SINCE THE BEGINNING OF THE WAR. I HAVE COME HOME TO ASK FOR MORE FUNDS,” SAYS MR. HERBERT C. 
HOOVER, HEAD OF THE BELGIAN RELIEF COMMISSION, WHICH HAS DIRECTED AMERICAN CHARITIES FOR BELGIUM 

SINCE THE WAR BEGAN. $200,000,000 ARE NEEDED TO CARRY ON THE WORK 
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THE DECLARATION OF INTERDEPENDENCE 


OODROW WILSON presides over a con- 

federation of forty-eight sovereign states 

—the greatest peace society known to his- 

tory and a living example to the nations 
of the world of how peace can be obtained thru political 
organization. The only way for a man to rise above the 
Presidency of the United States is to ascend into the in- 
ternational sphere and work for the one vital interna- 
tional issue there—the abolition of what Thomas Jeffer- 
son called “the greatest scourge of mankind.” 

On the 22nd of January President Wilson rose into 
the international realm. Before the Senate of the United 
States he delivered an address to the world that pene- 
trates to the very heart of the peace problem. 

Peace is the outcome of justice, justice is the outcome 
of law, law is the outcome of political organization. The 
President proposes the political organization of the 
world. He proposes the substitution of law for war as 
a means of settling international disputes. He proposes 
the maintenance of justice by all available sanctions. 
He proposes the reduction of the armies and navies of 
the world to an international police. He proposes uni- 
versal and perpetual peace. 

The political organization of the world is the first 
step. This implies some kind of federal or world gov- 
ernment, to give sanction and validity to international 
law. 

International law is no farther advanced than private 
law was in the tenth century. Then individuals in dis- 
pute had two legal recourses to settle it. They could go 
either to a priest or a judge, delegated by the king, who 
would decide the case, or they could go out on the field 
of battle and fight it out. In the latter case the judge 
was compelled by law to adjourn his court, witness the 
fight and render verdict in favor of the winner, the the- 
ory being that God would not let the guilty man win. 

Today under international law a similar infamous 
doctrine prevails. Nations in dispute have the right to 
take their case to the Hague Court or seek redress thru 
war. Either course is perfectly legal. 

The problem of a world government is then the prob- 
lem of all government, namely, how to create and develop 
legislative, judicial and executive branches by which 
reason can be enthroned, and the collective will of man- 
kind find expression, and be carried into execution. 

The organization of American citizens known as the 
League to Enforce Peace has made the most practical 
suggestions along these lines that are now engaging the 
attention of responsible statesmen and students of inter- 
national relations. The League proposes: 

First. That a court be established modeled on the judi- 
cial arbitration court created at the second Hague con- 
ference (all but the method of the selection of judges) 
to which all justiciable questions be referred both upon 
the merits and upon any issue as to its jurisdiction. This 
will be the Supreme Court of the world. 

Second. That a Council of Conciliation be established 
that shall investigate and make the recommendation in 
respect to any nonjusticiable questions that may be 
brought before it. As it will probably have its executive 
committee or “ministry” always in session at The Hague 
charged with keeping an eye on international happen- 
ings, especially those that are likely to lead to war, the 


council partakes of both legislative and executive func- 
tions. 7 

Third. That all economic and military forces of the 
League shall be used against any nation that goes to war 
without first submitting its dispute to the court or coun- 
cil. This is the executive function of the League. It is 
discussed at length elsewhere in this issue of The Inde- 
pendent. 

Fourth. That the nations shall meet at stated inter- 
vals to formulate and codify international law. This will 
be the international parliament. 

We understand that President Wilson is in substantial 
agreement with the program of the League to Enforce 
Peace, tho he thinks this is not the time to insist on the 
formulation of complete details. He stands for the practi- 
cal ideal that the nations must coéperate to destroy the 
monster of war, and he is willing to have the United 
States go as far as necessary to accomplish this benefi- 
cent purpose, 

This, we take it, is the essence of President Wilson’s 
epochal proposal. Yet this, its central feature, has scarce- 
ly been discussed at all. Perhaps such must always be the 
case whenever a statesman proposes to translate a great 
ideal into reality. But the common people of all lands 
hear him gladly and the responsible spokesmen of the 
nations at war have already indorsed the plan. 

When a cowboy brands a steer, the first reaction is 
sizzling, sputtering and steam. But the brand remains 
for life. So when the President brands the minds and 
hearts of mankind with his burning ideal editors twit- 
ter, party politicians chatter and cynics sputter. We are 
passing thru this period now. The headlines ring with 
the side issues of “Peace Without Victory,” “Impracti- 
cal Idealism,” “Independent Poland,” “He Thinks He Is 
President of the World.” But when the smoke and the 
dust pass away, the indelible mark of a great idea re- 
mains, 

An unescapable issue now confronts the American 
people. Will they cast their lot for international coéper- 
ation or for international competition? 

Our President has defined the kind of international 
codéperation in which the United States could join, It 
violates no American policy. It rather fulfils the funda- 
mental principles of Washington, Jefferson and Monroe. 
It is, moreover, the only constructive idea for peace now 
before the world that has the slightest chance of uni- 
versal acceptance. No half-way measures will go now. It 
is, to use Mr. Roosevelt’s former phrase, “Utopia or 
hell.” 

If we now refuse to join our sister nations in a League 
to Enforce Peace—and foreign statesmen all agree that 
no league can be established without our participation— 
we shall have to arm to the teeth*and enter the deadliest 
race of military madness the world has ever known. 

The great issue before us is, therefore, the American- 
ization of the world or the Europeanization of America. 

When our fathers signed the Declaration of Independ- 
ence they proclaimed that “for the support of this dec- 
laration we mutually pledge our lives, our fortunes and 
our sacred honor.” The United States resulted. 

Let the American people pledge their lives, their for- 
tunes and their sacred honor to the President’s Declara- 
tion of Interdependence. The United Nations will result. 
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PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 

HE President’s critics have fallen foul of one 

phrase in his speech to the Senate. The dust they 
have kicked up over his use of the words “peace without 
victory” has almost blotted from view the great central 
idea which makes the speech an event of outstanding 
significance. But it is sometimes an advantage to have a 
saying misunderstood. It stimulates discussion, and may 
lead to desirable enlightenment. 

It has been assumed that in postulating “a peace 
without victory” Mr. Wilson was talking to the Allies; 
and counseling them to be content with less than vic- 
tory. It is not probable that this was his real purpose. 
The true interpretation of his argument is that it is a 
warning to Germany to yield before overwhelming de- 
feat has become her portion. 

For it is not the stronger in a fight that determines 
the moment when the fighting shall cease. So long as 
the weaker persists in going on, the stronger cannot 
stop without acknowledging defeat. The weaker only can 
set the moment for the coming of peace; or rather peace 
cannot come until the weaker is either willing to stop 
struggling—or be annihilated. In a fight to a finish 
either the weaker must acknowledge defeat or the 
stronger must kill him. . 

In the Great War it is the undeniable fact that the 
Allies are the stronger. It must be assumed that Presi- 
dent Wilson was speaking with that conviction in his 
mind. When he assumed, therefore, to set forth the con- 
ditions under which the conflict ought to cease, he was 
addressing himself not to the Allies, but to Germany. 
He was not saying to England, You must not demand 
victory; he was saying to Germany, You must not insist 
upon defeat. He was expressing to the Central Powers 
the unescapable fact that if the peace which is to come 
is to be enduring it must come by their submission be- 
fore they have been overwhelmed. 

What he attempted to set forth is profoundly true. 
The War of 1812 was a war without victory—for both 
sides to this day contend that they were victorious. The 
peace that followed it has lasted over a hundred years 
and may well endure in perpetuity. For it contained no 
element of bitterness and disgrace to bring about its 
destruction. The War of 1870 ended in an overwhelm- 
ing triumph. The peace that flowed from it did not last 
half a hundred years. 

Mr. Wilson might perhaps have found a better phrase 
than “peace without victory.” He could not have found 
a deeper truth. But it is a truth for the weaker to take 
to heart and not the stronger. The Allied governments 
are sure to recognize the fact in their moments of sober 
second thought. We wish Germany were as sure to ac- 
knowledge its validity and force. 








POLAND, INDEPENDENT AND UNITED 


T the conclusion of a banquet not long ago the 

toastmaster thanked the speakers and said that 
he had never heard so many new and amusing stories. 
A friend, who had been insufferably bored thruout the 
evening, took him to task afterward for exceeding the 
lie limit of even such a position. But the toastmaster 
maintained that what he had said was strictly true 
altho, as he must admit, the stories that were new were 
not amusing and those that were amusing were not new. 


We are reminded of this by the remark in President 
Wilson’s address to the Senate “that statesmen every- 
where are agreed that there should be a united, inde- 
pendent and autonomous Poland.” 

This is true in somewhat the same sense as the re- 
mark of the toastmaster. For the united Poland that 
the Allies want would not be an independent Poland; 
while the independent Poland the Central Powers want 
would not be a united Poland.. 

The German and Austrian proposal is to convert the 
Russian part of Poland into an independent kingdom. 
The Russian proposal is to unite the German and Aus- 
trian parts of Poland to the Russian and keep the whole 
under the Russian crown. But President Wilson has a 
synthetic mind so he seizes upon these two policies 
and combines them, somewhat prematurely, into an 
agreement. 

But we believe that the President is right and that 
the world will yet see “a united, independent and 
autonomous Poland.” 


BREAD VERSUS BEER 


AR does teach lessons. Lord Devonport, Great 

Britain’s Food Controller, has issued an order 
restricting the manufacture of beer within certaim defi- 
nite limits. It is not abstinence that the Government is 
aiming at. Lord Devonport makes that quite clear. He 
says: “The fact is that the barley, sugar and other in- 
gredients used in brewing are required for food. In fact, 
it is really a question of bread versus beer.” 

It is a good phrase of Lord Devonport’s, but it con- 
tains no revolutionary discovery. How many a working- 
man’s wife knows as well as he that “the barley, sugar 
and other ingredients used in brewing” her husband’s 
beer are really “required for food” for her children? 
In how many a home is it not tragically “a question of 
bread versus beer?” 


OREGON MAY BE RIGHT 

HE Oregon minimum wage law has been reargued 

before the United States Supreme Court. It was 
first presented to that body two years ago by Mr. Louis 
Brandeis. As he became a member of the court before 
the case was decided, it became necessary to have the 
case presented again. Mr. Brandeis, of course, does not 
sit in the case. His place as counsel for the Oregon In- 
dustrial Welfare Commission is taken by Mr. Felix 
Frankfurter. 

Mr. Frankfurter’s argument before the Supreme 
Court last week was brilliant. What is better, it was con- 
vincing. As we pointed out two years ago, the argument 
for the constitutionality of the law is supported by an 
exhaustive brief which sets forth the reasonableness and 
the desirability of the law from the standpoint, not of 
theory or sentiment, but of the actual facts of life and 
real human experience. 

The law, it will be remembered, provides that a com- 
mission shall have power to establish a minimum wage 
for women in industry. The commission, after elaborate 
investigation, decided that $8.64 was the weekly wage 
adequate to supply the necessary cost of living for 
women in Portland, The employer attacked the consti- 
tutionality of the law on the time-honored ground pro- 
vided by the Fourteenth Amendment to the Federal Con- 
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stitution, that he was being deprived of his property 
without “due process of law.” 

Three points made with telling force by Mr. Frank- 
furter are worthy the serious attention of every Ameri- 
can who is interested in the improvement of human con- 
ditions, He says of the experience of Oregon what is by 
no means confined to that outpost state: 


A large proportion of women in industry were found to 
be getting a wage below the living level. This was not 
merely the concern of some underpaid Susie or Lizzie, but 
the concern of the State, which must in the end pay the 
deficit between wages and cost of living. The grave con- 
sequence to the public health, the general lowering of stand- 
ards, the resultant drain on the taxing resources of the 
Government gave indubitable grounds for State action. 


He said of the experience of those foreign countries 
where the minimum wage is an accomplished fact: 


From all over the world testimony is given of the highten- 
ing of efficiency brought about by the minimum wage... . 
The minimum wage operates as a stimulus to efficiency on 
the part of both employers and employees which is nothing 
short of inspiring. On the side of the employers it stimulates 
invention, management, a diminution of waste, a take-up 
of slack that makes directly for wealth. On the employees’ 
side the raised wage, toning up physical and social condi- 
tions as no other means can do, results in greater personal 
efficiency and hence in increased output. 


Finally he said of the ultimate responsibility of the 
industry for the worker’s welfare: 


Counsel says industry cannot be made responsible for the 
worker’s needs of clothing, shelter, food, etc., since industry 
does not create these needs. These needs of the body do not 
arise from labor. Stettler [the employer] does not create 
them and why should Stettler, any more than John D. 
Rockefeller, pay Simpson’s [the worker’s] bill? 

The whole point, I will say in answer, is this: Simpson 
does work for Stettler and not for John D. Rockefeller. 
And it is incumbent on the State to see that Stettler shall 
not be in a position to take advantage of the necessities of 
Simpson. 

What is the State in effect saying to him? You shall not 
use all her working energy unless you pay her the cost of 
producing that energy. You shall not employ Simpson unless 
you pay the price of food and lodging to keep her going. 


This is sound doctrine. Legislation establishing the 
minimum wage—already in operation in ten states—is 
one of the newest and most promising of the attempts 
to utilize the power of the state on behalf of social jus- 
tice. As Mr. Frankfurter well says, it is not a panacea. 
Not only Oregon, but all the states that are trying it 
may be wrong. But, to use his words: 

The right to trial and error is one of the deep rights on 
which our dual system of government is based. Oregon is 
entitled to see how far the means she has taken may remedy 


the evils before her. All we ask this court to say is that 
Oregon may be right. 


We are strongly inclined to believe that Oregon is 
right. In any case her putting the question to the proof 
of experience should not be prevented. 








THREE WAYS 


NEW Adamson bill, for the compulsory investiga- 
tion of railroad labor disputes, is before Congress. 
What are the principles involved? 

There are three things we can do when railroad man- 
agers and railroad workers fall out. 

We can let them alone to fight out their quarrel over 
the prostrate body of the public. 

We can forbid them to fight until the facts of their 
dispute have been publicly investigated by impartial 
officials. 

We can resort to government ownership of the rail- 
roads, 


The first alternative is no longer thinkable. Trans- 
portation is too vital a part of the nation’s daily life to 
be intermitted at the will of a part of the community. 

The second alternative—that of the present Adamson 
bill—is distasteful to labor on the ground that the inter- 
val of investigation would be likely to be of great utility 
to the capitalistic side of the controversy in massing 
their forces for later conflict. 

Remains the third way. It has much to recommend it. 

The railroads are national highways; transportation 
is a national service used directly or indirectly by every 
living soul in the land. 

The logic of the ownership and operation of this na- 
tional service by the public authority is well-nigh irre- 
sistible. 


EAT IT UP 


HE food legislation of the belligerent nations is a 

lesson worth our study. Never has there been a 
dietary experiment on so large a scale. White rats and 
policemen, chickens and students, in squads of a dozen 
for a few weeks at a time, have been subjected to such 
experimentation, but the most ambitious dietician never 
dreamed that he would ever be able to observe the effects 
of a prescribed ration on two hundred and fifty millions 
of people for more than a year. 

These regulations are of course dictated by necessity, 
and their aim is to economize food, not to discover the 
optimum ration. In Germany this is done chiefly by issu- 
ing daily individual tickets for bread, fat, potatoes and 
other foods in which there is a shortage. In England, 
France and Italy the police censor the menus of public 
eating places and dictate the number and kinds of dishes 
served. For instance the French hotels, restaurants and 
clubs, even the most expensive, will not be allowed after 
February 15 to serve more than four dishes at dinner. 
The meal may begin with hors d’oeuvres or soup and end 
with cheese or dessert. The other two dishes may con- 
sist of eggs, meat, fish or vegetables chosen from a menu 
that presents a maximum of nine instead of the sixty or 
seventy commonly found on a restaurant card. 

This legislation is aimed at the root of the evil, that 
is, waste, and if it is continued after the war, or the eat- 
ing habits it imposes are voluntarily kept- up, Europe 
will soon recuperate from her devastation and will sur- 
pass the United States in wealth unless we follow this 
example. No one with a social conscience can visit the 
Great White Way or any of its reflections without being 
shocked at the appalling waste; not the waste of money, 
but the waste in food that is cooked but not served and 
served but not eaten. The extravagant prices do not 
matter much except to those who pay them. If a man 
wants to pay ten dollars for a dinner when he could get as 
good for one dollar, the community is not concerned. But 
when he spoils a lot of good victuals by looking at them 
and poking them with his fork, the rest of us have to 
pay more for what we eat. Since the amount that any 
person can eat at any one time is strictly limited, the 
caterer resorts to various devices to induce him to buy 
more than he can eat and to pay as much for it as pos- 
sible. On the table d’hote or American plan, which is 
going out of fashion in America, a long succession of 
dishes is placed before the diner, who eats little or noth- 
ing of some of them. On the a la carte or European plan, 
which Europe is abandoning, more is served of one dish 
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than is wanted and other dishes are charged extra. 
In well regulated families these devices for the pro- 
motion of extravagance are not needed, but there is a 
constant waste, tremendous in the aggregate, due to 
changes in the etiquet of eating. In the days of our 
thrifty forefathers it was a matter of conscience to con- 
sume all that was taken on the plate, and those who had 
especially sensitive consciences or large appetites 
swabbed up the gravy with the last bit of bread. Later 
children were told that, however hungry they might be, 
they should leave a little of each article of food “for Mr. 
Manners.” But Mr. Manners became more and more 
greedy, and nowadays he often gets the larger part of 
the food cooked. 

Whether the American people as a whole eat too much 
for their health is still being debated, but it is quite evi- 
dent that they waste too much for their wealth. No em- 
bargoes on exports, new schemes of marketing, boycotts 
of products or fixation of maximum prices will avail to 
keep down the cost of living so long as we keep up our 
extravagant habits. Recent dietetic experimentation 
points to the desirability of variety in the daily ration, 
and even in each meal, in order that the body may not 
lack any essential building material, but this does not 
necessarily lead to either over-eating or extravagance. 
For relief from the rapacity of the restaurateur we 
may look to the automat, the cafeteria and similar forms 
of self-help lunch-rooms where one can get what he 
wants and pay for what he gets. But this will not go far. 
What is needed is the individual cultivation of the cus- 
tom of taking no more food on the plate than one ex- 
pects to want and then eating it all unless it prove un- 
palatable or excessive. If this practice were universal 
we should have enough money to put up a palatial post- 
office in every hamlet, make every river navigable to 
its source, pension all the descendants of all the soldiers, 
build the biggest navy in the world, or carry out any of 
the schemes of social improvement urged upon us. 

A new school of political economy is being created in 
Europe. Hitherto the criticisms of reformers and the 
efforts of legislators have been mainly directed toward 
the regulation of production and distribution. Now it is 
beginning to be perceived that the regulation of con- 
sumption is of equal if not greater importance. 








NOT FOR THE GOOD OF THE SERVICE 


HEN President Wilson proposed to appoint Dr. 

Cary T. Grayson to the newly created office of 
Medical Director with the rank of Rear Admiral over 
the heads of more than a hundred of his brother officers, 
he blundered. Dr. Grayson may be the most capable of 
naval surgeons; we have heard no criticism of his ability 
or his devotion to duty. 

But the apparent reason for his spectacular promo- 
tion is that he has been stationed at the White House 
during the present administration and is the friend of 
the President. The whole thing looks like favoritism. 
It has so imprest the officers of the navy, especially in 
the medical corps. Their resentment is natural; if al- 
lowed to persist, it will have an unfortunate effect upon 
the efficiency and esprit de corps of this important 
branch of the service. 

The President should not only make appointments 
with an eye single to “the good of the service.” He 
should avoid every appearance of political favoritism. 


SUGAR-CURED WOUNDS 


HE astonishing number of recoveries, running up 

to eighty and even ninety per cent of the wounded, 
is due to improvement in the methods of treatment 
which have been developed in handling these all too 
abundant cases. There will not be so large a proportion 
of one-armed and one-legged men as there were among 
our Civil War veterans. Dr. Alexis Carrel in France has 
shown how to prepare a cheap and very effective anti- 
septic from sodium hypochlorite and boric acid. From 
the other side comes a report of an even simpler treat- 
ment. Dr. Erich Meyer, in the military supplement of 
the Miinchener medizinische Wochenschrift reports 
that he has got good results by dressing the wounds 
with ordinary granulated sugar after washing them out. 
The wounds are simply covered with a compress and the 
sugar renewed every second or third day. Whatever may 
prove to be the value of this treatment, it is at least 
worth knowing in case no surgeon is within call. 








TELLING COLORS BY THE NOSE 


ROF. R. W. WOOD, of Johns Hopkins University, 

in giving an account of his researches on the selec- 
tive absorption of light by gases before the recent meet- 
ing of the American Association for the Advancement 
of Science, called attention to: the curious fact that 
gases which are similar in color are apt to be similar 
in odor. A striking and familiar instance of this is the 
resemblance between bromine and nitrogen peroxide. 
These two gases are in no way related chemically. The 
former is an element; the latter is a compound of ele- 
ments of other groups. Yet they are both heavy reddish- 
brown gases and show very similar absorption bands 
when viewed thru the spectroscope, and they both affect 
the nose in much the same way, and it is a decidedly 
unpleasant way, too. Whenever a careless assistant drops 
a bottle of bromine on the lecture room floor the class 
makes a spontaneous motion to adjourn. And whenever a 
student in the laboratory pours the nitric acid down the 
thistle tube onto the copper shavings faster than the 
gas can bubble up thru the water in the receiving 
trough, his nearest friends are the first to desert him. 
The poor fellows in the French trenches tell of a dense 
amber fog which comes rolling down upon them and 
sets them all to coughing and choking, but they are not 
agreed as to which of the two gases it is. 

Now nitrogen by itself is colorless and it is also odor- 
less. Oxygen by itself is colorless and it is also odorless. 
They constitute the air we breathe and see thru. But 
combine them in the proportion of N,O, and we have a 
dark brown odor, if you know what we mean. 

Of the five senses with which man is endowed three 
are physical and two chemical. The touch is sensitive 
to mass; the hearing to air waves; the sight to ether 
waves. The sense of taste distinguishes between liquids 
and the sense of smell between gases according to their 
chemical composition. But the nasal spectroscope is both 
more delicate and more discriminating than the optical 
spectroscope. The nose can discover a trace of bromine 
in the air which could not be detected by spectral analy- 
sis and it can readily tell H,S from H,O altho they are 
indistinguishable to the eye, whatever instrumental aid 
this may have. 
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On Monday, January 
22, President Wilson 
broke a long stand- 
ing precedent by speaking in person 
before the Senate on the foreign rela- 
tions of the United States. For several 
days people at Washington had expect- 
ed some such move on the part of the 
President because the attitude of the 
belligerent nations toward his request 
for a statement of terms of peace had 
been ufficiently receptive as to invite 
a renewed tender of the good offices of 
this country. 

The keynote of President Wilson’s 
speech to the Senate, which we print on 
another page of this issue, was that 
while the United States would willingly 
join in any international movement to 
secure the future peace of the world, 
the basis of peace must be just and 
lasting and such as the United States 
could approve. Such a peace could 
only be brought about by general con- 
sent, not imposed by force of arms 
upon vanquished nations. It should 
recognize the principle of nationality 
and the right of every people to politi- 
cal and economic freedom. To illus- 
trate these general principles, the 
President specified as desirable condi- 
tions of peace the creation of “a 
united, independent and autonomous 
Poland” and a general recognition that 
“the paths of the sea must alike in law 
and in fact be free.” If a satisfactory 
readjustment of international relations 
could be secured as a result of the 
Great War the President was sure that 
America would not be backward in 
guaranteeing its permanence, since that 
would not be abandoning the principle 
of the Monroe Doctrine, but applying 
it to the whole world. 

It goes without saying that President 
Wilson’s eloquent address to the Senate 
stirred the nation. Many even of his 
political opponents found much to 
praise in it and pacifists of all parties 
welcomed it as the most important 
diplomatic step to the credit of the 
present administration. On the other 
hand, there are not a few opponents of 
the administration both in Congress 
and in the country at large who regard 
the President’s speech as untimely and 
dangerous. ; 

In the United States criticism 
of the speech centers on the ap- 
parent abandonment of our tradition 
of diplomatic isolation implied in the 
President’s remarks. Senator William 
E. Borah, of Idaho, is the most active 
and bitter opponent of the new foreign 
policy. He has introduced a resolution 
calling upon the Senate to reaffirm the 
policies “announced by Washington, 
Jefferson and Monroe, and ever since 
adhered to by this country.” Senator 
Cummins, of Iowa, introduced another 
resolution, not condemning President 
Wilson’s speech, but calling for a full 
debate on it. Administration leaders in 
the Senate oppose both resolutions. 
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President Makes 
Peace Plea 


tT It is difficult to com- 
Allies Views of prehend the psychol- 
Wilson’s Speech ogy of the belliger- 
ents. President Wilson’s note to them, 
which was merely a polite inquiry for 
a statement of their aims, was received 
by the Allies with an almost universal 
outburst of resentment at his inter- 
ference and of indignation at his sug- 
gestions. But his speech to the Senate 
in which he more emphatically affirmed 
America’s concern, and used phrases 
such as “peace without victory” and 
“independent and united Poland” that 
might easily have offended, was re- 
ceived with surprizing cordiality in 
some quarters and nowhere aroused 
the furious denunciation of his note. 
At the conference of the Labor party 
in Manchester a mention of Wilson’s 
name by the chairman called out spon- 
taneous and prolonged applause from 
the 700 delegates. The conference rep- 
resenting over 2,000,000 workingmen 
adopted unanimously a resolution fa- 
voring “the formation of an interna- 
tional league to enforce the mainte- 
nance of peace on the plan advocated 
by the President of the United States 
and approved by the British Foreign 
Office.” 

John Dillon says: 

The speech of President Wilson is un- 
questionably the most remarkable and mo- 
mentous uttered by the ruler of a great 
or for more than a hundred years. 


‘here cannot be the slightest doubt that 
he is speaking for liberals and the friends 
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A SPOKESMAN FOR ENGLAND 


Sir Gilbert Parker, Member of Parliament and 
author of many novels popular in this country, 
“The Seats of the Mighty,” “The Right of Way,” 
“The Money Master,”” has just come to the 
United States to study our viewpoint on the 
Great War. He presents the English attitude 
forcefully and predicts the end of the war 
next autumn 





of humanity in every nation. The 
President quotes the case of Poland. Surely 


‘ the case of Ireland is much stronger and 


more to the point. 

Hall Caine says that the “enlight- 
ened and responsible minds” of Eng- 
land are moved to “deep feeling and 
profound admiration” and “in strength 
of thought and splendor of phrase we 
find it almost, if not quite, equal within 
its narrower limits to that great last 
letter on the regicide peace which was 
Edmund Burke’s final gift to man- 
kind.” Mr. Caine criticizes among other 
things what the President says about 
the “freedom of the seas” and com- 
mends to him the doctrine as set forth 
in the articles signed “Cosmos” in the 
New York Times. The Westminster 
Gazette, on the other hand, thinks that 
the “Cosmos” articles must have been 
written by some intimate friend of 
President Wilson, perhaps President 
Butler, of Columbia, because the views 
and phraseology of “Cosmos” are so 
similar to those of the President, espe- 
cially in regard to the freedom of the 
seas. 

Lord Northcliffe, owner of the 
London Times, says that “our democ- 
racy is excessively puzzled as to why 
President Wilson does not begin opera- 


tions by the pacification of little 
Mexico.” 
The Pall Mall Gazette says: “Presi- 


dent Wilson is many thousand miles 
away from the spectacle of the war, 
and he is addressing an audience to 
whom German savagery and German 
treachery are no more than a cinemato- 
graph film. We, who have the sword 
in our vitals, are by his leave 
better judges of how to secure that it 
shall not come, there again.” 

The London Evening Standard says: 
“He is rather like a squeaking doll in 
the nursery, whenever his voice is 
heard extra pressure must be inferred.” 

The Manchester Guardian calls it 
“a splendid policy, nobly exprest”; 
“they are our terms or if they are not 
they ought to be, and the mass of the 
nation will do well to see that their 
rulers render to them every possible 
favor and support.” 

Bonar Law, Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, said in a speech: 

Our aims are the same as President Wil- 
son’s. What he is longing for, we are fight- 
ing for, our sons and brothers are risking 
their lives for, and we mean to secure it. 
The hearts of the people of this country are 
longing for peace: . . We have re- 
jected the German offer to enter into n 
tiations, not from lust of conquest or desire 
for shining victories. We have rejected it, 
not from a spirit of vindictiveness, or a de- 
sire for revenge, but because peace now 
would be a peace which would leave the 


military machine unbroken, with the halo 
of success surrounding it. 


Prof. Gilbert Murray, of Oxford, 
who recently visited America, said: 

In essentials it is our ideal he has stated. 
These are the exact ends for which Great 


Britain in 1914 took upon herself the 
gigantic burden of this war and for which 
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we are prepared still to use the utmost 
of our strength, . .. 

We consider a victory necessary, but 
neither the people nor the Government of 
Great Britain has ever demanded or desired 
to impose, ae by victory in the sense 
which the President deprecates. Our aim 
is a victory of international rights and the 
defeat of militarism. 

The Daily Mail, one of the North- 
cliffe papers, said: 

President Wilson’s address is largely an 
abstract pontifical statement of a future in- 
ternational morality. On the practical 
question of how it is to be applied to the 
situation as it stands today there is only 
one sentence—the demand for a free auton- 
omous Poland. For any expression of sym- 
pathy with those who are shedding their 
blood for freedom, we search the speech 
in vain. 

The old Monroe Doctrine, as Captain 
Mahan and Homer Lea have pointed out, 
was maintained by the aid of the British 
aavy. Is there to be anything so brutal be- 
hind the new version? 


. The German press, 
Wain like the British, gen- 

erally takes the view 
that President Wilson is too aloof from 
the conflict and that his peace plans 
are too remote to be considered now. 
The Vossische Zeitung says: “in happy 
America one may ponder over attractive 


theories of how the millenium may be’ 


achieved,” but “we in Germany must 
postpone discussion with Mr. Wilson 
over his ideals until we have licked the 
enemy.” 

The General Anzeiger of Essen, 
where the Krupp works are located, 
says: 


Only the French spirit of revenge and 
English jealousy broke the peace, but Ger- 
many, nevertheless, will be glad to help 
toward the materialization of Mr. Wilson’s 
ideals when the time comes for such action. 
In the meantime Europe has neither the 
time nor sufficient placidity to deal with 
such revolutionary proposals, and they do 
not appear to Germany to be at present 
within the range of practical politics. 

Germany long since adopted Wilson’s 
principles of the freedom of the seas, which 
she has never threatened. Gibraltar, Suez, 
and perhaps Singapore show who really 
threatens the freedom of the seas. As for 
Poland, Germany has doue more and prom- 
ised more than any other. She has pro- 
claimed Poland’s independence, given her 
a Council of State, and is trying to com- 
eee her organization as an independent 
state. 

















Ambrose in Rochester, N. Y., Post-Exrpreas 


CONCERNING EFFICIENCY 
The Boss (Wilson): “‘Look here, you’ve got to 
speed up work in this shop a bit” 


. 


The Volks Zeitung of Cologne says: 

We must reject as entirely irrelevant and 
even as an intolerable suggestion the Presi- 
dent’s demand for a united independent 
Poland. Clearly he has in mind the separa- 
tion of the region formerly belonging to 
the Kingdom of Poland and now belonging 
to the German Empire. In this matter we 
can only say, hands off. If the President 
values our friendship he shouid never men- 
tion this subject again. 

On the birthday of the German 
Emperor he was visited at headquarters 
by the new Emperor of Austria and 
other notables of the Central Powers. 
In his response to a toast of the Em- 
peror Charles, the Emperor William 
said: 

The refusal of our offer of peace will re- 
coil on those who roughly rejected our sin- 
cere act of conciliation. Glory has crowned 
the forces of Austria-Hungary and Ger- 


many, who, in conjunction with our Allies, 
will win for our countries a peace in which 








the bonds of friendship between us and our 
people’s, cemented by blood and iron, will 
prove firm and true in the common work 
of peace henceforth. 

The birthday message of the Ger- 
man Emperor to the Berlin Academy 
of Science was as follows: 

The unshakable will to victory of the 
German people, who are prepared for every 
sacrifice of blood and treasure, will, I trust 
God, preserve the Fatherland from the ruin 
contemplated by its enemies and will force 
by the sword the peace necessary for the 
blest development of the people. 

Count Stephen Tisza, the Hungarian 
Premier, in reply to a question in the 
Hungarian Parliament, exprest warm 
approval of President Wilson’s efforts 
for peace and declared a willingness to 
continue the exchange of views with 
the American Government. The condi- 
tions of peace laid down by the Allies 
mean, he says, the disintegration of the 
Austro-Hungarian monarchy and of 
the Ottoman Empire. He questions: 

What moral justification England and 
Russia have to lay stress on the principle 
of nationalities in a peace program, which 
would destroy the Hungarian nation and 
deliver the Mohammedan population of the 
Bosphorus region into Russian domination. 
But I say that the whole public opinion in 
Hungary holds to the principle of nation- 
alities in honor. 


The railroad legislation 
desired by President 
Wilson will in all prob- 
ability not be secured at the present 
session of Congress. The Senate Inter- 
state Commerce Committee has put it- 
self on record against any law that 
would forbid strikes or lockouts during 
the investigation of a railroad labor 
dispute, and it is not probable that the 
Senate will reverse the action of the 
committee. To meet the situation creat- 
ed by the strong opposition among 
senators of both parties to the strike 
prohibition feature of the administra- 
tion’s railroad program, Senator New- 
lands is working on a substitute meas- 
ure which will, it is hoped, be more 
favorably received. The new plan pro- 
vides that a special board of inquiry 
consisting of three members shall be 
appointed by the President to investi- 
gate any railroad labor dispute in 
which the existing board of mediation 


New Railroad 
Programs 
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NEW YORK POLICEMEN PUT TO THE TEST 
Who said “the policeman’s lot is not a happy one’? Here are five thousand or more of the men who peve tried it, taking voluntary examinations 


for their promotion as sergeants on the force of New York City 
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and conciliation has failed to arrive at 
a satisfactory settlement of the ques- 
tion at issue. The board will make pub- 
lic its report and recommendations 
within three months after its appoint- 
ment. Strikes and lockouts will not be 
punished, but any interference with the 
movement of trains in interstate com- 
merce will be subject to penalties simi- 
lar to those now imposed for interfer- 
ence with the mails. In case of war the 
President is authorized to take over 
and operate the railroads in the inter- 
ests of the nation. If Congress cannot 
reach any agreement upon railroad leg- 
islation which will meet the wishes of 
the administration President Wilson 
may summon an extra session of Con- 
gress after March 4. 

W. G. Lee, chief of the Trainmen’s 
Brotherhood, has suggested a solution 
of the railroad problem which, he 
thinks, will be satisfactory to labor. He 
advocated a board of eight, to be ap- 
pointed by the President, consisting of 
four practical railroad workers and 
four operators.. This plan would haye 
the advantage of taking the investiga- 
tion of railroad disputes out of the 
hands of political appointees and in- 
trusting the decision to experienced men 
with direct knowledge of the difficulties 
involved. But, as Chairman Adamson, 
of the House of Representatives Com- 
merce Committee, pointed out in answer 
to Mr. Lee’s remarks, such a board 
would have on it no representative of 
the interests of the general public. The 
railroad plans of the administration, 
on the other hand, are designed pri- 
marily to protect the shipper and con- 
sumer and only incidentally to benefit 
the railroad owners and operatives. 

Frank Trumbull, chairman of the 
railway executives’ advisory committee, 


speaking on behalf of railway owners 
and managers, favors federal super- 
vision of railroad securities and federal 
incorporation of interstate carriers. 
Rates should be regulated only by the 
Federal Government, never by states, 
but the work of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission might well be divided 
among subordinate regional commis- 
sions. Rate suspensions should be re- 
stricted to sixty days, and the Inter- 
state Commercé Commission should 
have the power to fix minimum as well 
as maximum rates. He admitted that 
the past year has been the most pros- 
perous in the history of American rail- 
roading, but asserted that after deduct- 
ing taxes, hire of equipment and rentals 
the average net earnings of the rail- 
roads was only six per cent of the 
value of the property devoted to public 
use. 


: The Democratic caucus 
Purse Strings in the House of Rep- 

and Pork resentatives has ap- 
proved the new revenue bill designed 
to meet the cost of preparedness and 
other heavy expenditures confronting 
the nation. The burden will fall upon 
excess profits and inheritances. Profits 
less than five thousand dollars or 
amounting to less than eight per cent 
of invested capital are exempt from the 
profits tax. Inheritance taxes will be 
increased by fifty per cent. The total 
yield of the new and increased taxes is 
estimated at nearly $250,000,000. The 
most interesting provision inserted in 
the new revenue bill empowers the 
President to lower the exemption limit 
of the income tax from three thousand 
to two thousand dollars a year and to 
increase the rates on higher incomes 
whenever expenditures threaten to ex- 

















Press Illustrating 


ONE SPEAKER—AND ANOTHER? 
There are several ifs to be settled before the widespread speculation that Representative James 
R. Mann will be the next speaker of the House becomes a fact. But granted that the Republicans 
control the House and that the insurgents are brought into line and that the viewpoint of the 
G. O. P. does not change in the meantime it seems at least possible that we may have a chance to 
publish this picture again, with the legend “Speaker Mann and former Speaker Clark shake hands” 


~ 


ceed revenues. The revenue bill repre- 
sents the work of the House Ways and 
Means Committee and it will have the 
support of the Democratic majority in 
Congress and probably also the ap- 
proval of President Wilson and his 
cabinet. Some few Democrats, such as 
Representatives Garner of Texas and 
Page of North Carolina oppose the 
enormous direct taxes now proposed 
and favor instead an increase in 
revenue yielding customs duties. The 
Republicans plan to introduce a high 
tariff bill which will restore the duties 
of the Payne-Aldrich tariff, with the 
exception of a few very high duties 
which provoked the insurgent revolt 
against that measure. 

In spite of the financial difficulties 
confronting the Federal Government, 
Congress continues to make generous 
appropriations for local needs. The 
Senate has now before it a public build- 
ings appropriation bill calling for $38,- 
000,000, and a rivers and harbors im- 
provement bill requiring an equally 
large expenditure. $1,125,000 will be ap- 
propriated for the improvement of the 
harbor of Tampa, Florida. Reclamation 
and flood prevention projects in the 
Mississippi Valley are the costliest part 
of this year’s program of internal im- 
provements at federal expense. What 
the fate of the public buildings and 
rivers and harbors bills will be in the 
Senate is quite uncertain, and even if 
they pass the Senate as easily as they 
have passed the House of Representa- 
tives there is a possibility that Presi- 
dent Wilson may veto them. 


The Rules Committee 
Stock Exchange a Gs Sen of 

Opens Books Representatives is 
still busy with the investigation of the 
peace “leak,” which is said to have 
affected prices in the stock market on 
the eve of President Wilson’s first 
tender of good offices to the belligerent 
powers. The testimony of Thomas W. 
Lawson before the Rules Committee 
was, however untrustworthy,  suffi- 
ciently specific to warrant a more thoro 
investigation than Congress had at first 
planned. The New York Stock Ex- 
change was asked to aid the investiga- 
tion by making public all the informa- 
tion in its possession which might have 
a bearing upon the matter in hand. 
For some time the exchange officials 
resisted the demands of the investi- 
gators on the plea that it would be a 
breach of confidence to make public 
all the dealings of members of the ex- 
change. But the Rules Committee re- 
fused to listen to any excuses and 
threatened to subpoena the books of 
all the brokers on the exchange 
whether they had any relation to the 
“leak” investigation or not. 

At length the board of governors 
of the Stock Exchange capitulated. 
The governors requested the members 
of the exchange to furnish forthwith 
to the chairman of the committee on 
clearing house of the exchange state- 
ments in sealed envelopes, to be ex- 
amined only. by the accountants uf the 
Rules Committee of the House of 
Representatives, of the transactions of 
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A FABLE FOR CRITICS 


While the leader of the Constitutional party in 
Japan, Yukio Ozaki, former Minister of Justice, 
was hotly criticizing, at a Tokio mass meeting, 
the present administration under Premier Terau- 
chi, two men armed with swords sprang on the 
platform and tried to stab him. Before the dis- 
order was quieted news came of the Imperial 
dissolution of Parliament, forestalling a vote of 
lack of confidence in the present cabinet 


customers from the 10th to the 23d of 
December, 1916. These statements will 
show of what Clearing House stocks 
each customer was long and of which 
he was short at the end of each day, 
giving the name of the customer, the 
stocks and the number of shares each; 
also what stocks were borrowed, when 
and from whom borrowed, and when 
returned. All members of the exchange 
were also asked if they had received 
any cables, wireless communication or 
intelligence of any sort from abroad 
with reference to President Wilson’s 
note. Of course, the request of the 
governors of the Stock Exchange will 
not compel brokers to comply with the 
demands of the investigators, but the 
Rules Committee will be able to en- 
force compliance by prosecuting dis- 
obedient brokers for contempt. Most 
brokers, however, seem quite ready to 
conform to the request for information 
of customers’ speculations. The in- 
vestigators have also asked the tele- 
phone and telegraph companies to give 
them access to the records of telephone 
and telegraph messages which passed 
between Washington and New York 
during the thirteen days covered by 
the investigation. 


The American expedition- 
ary force, under the imme- 
diate command of General 
Pershing, is being gradually withdrawn 
from Mexico. The first step was to call 
in the garrison of El] Valle, a southern 
outpost of the American army, to the 
army base at Colonia Dublan. Carran- 
zista troops occupied El Valle after 
the Americans had evacuated the place. 
Then sick soldiers from the field hos- 
pital at Colonia Dublan and elsewhere 


Getting Out 
of Mexico 


were scnt across the border. Stores, 
equipment and baggage were carried 
back into New Mexico by numerous 
automobile trucks, the Mexican govern- 
ment not allowing the use of the rail- 
roads. Within a few days it is expected 
that all American troops will have left 
Colonia Dublan for Columbus, New 
Mexico, and other army stations along 
the American border. Villa has been 
careful to avoid any conflict with the 
retiring American army because an at- 
tack upon our troops would mean the 
postponement of the day of complete 
withdrawal. Nevertheless, a skirmish 
took place on January 27 between 
United States cavalrymen stationed 
near Arivaca, Arizona, and some Mexi- 
can outposts. It is thought that the 
Mexicans were Carranzista regulars. 

The retreating American army is 
followed by a host of refugees, Mexi- 
cans and foreign residents of Mexico, 
who fear to stay in the region which 
the Americans had occupied lest Villa 
punish them for giving aid and com- 
fort to foreigners. Villa’s army is fol- 
lowing in the wake of General Persh- 
ing’s force, not with any view to en- 
gaging it in battle, but for the purpose 
of occupying evacuated towns in ad- 
vance of the Carranzistas. General 
Francisco Murguia is hot on the trail 
of Villa’s insurgent bands, and a con- 
flict on a grand scale may be expectcd 
in the near future. General Obregon, 
Mexico’s Minister of War, declared 
that General Murguia’s expedition was 
the first real campaign in the North 
against Villa, and would be prest 
home to completion. He admitted that 
the de facto government had hitherto 
made the mistake of simply defeating 
and scattering the bandits without fol- 
lowing up its successes and crushing 
the rebels beyond the possibility of re- 
covery. A decisive victory for the Car- 
ranzistas will, however, be no easy 
task since Villa is said to have 8000 
men in Chihuahua, and to have joined 
forces with Zapata, the revolutionary 
leader in central Mexico. 

The United States won a diplomatic 
victory by securing the life and free- 


dom of Bishop Miguel de la Mora, of © 


Zacatecas, accused of befriending Vil- 
lista rebels. Bishop de la Mora and 
Archbishop Francisco Orozco, of Guad- 
alajara, were sentenced to death by 
the Mexican authorities, and _ the 
American Government requested their 
pardon on the ground that the evidence 
against them was inconclusive. Arch- 
bishop Orozco is still held on the sedi- 
tion charge. Secretary of State Lansing 
also sent a protest against the pro- 
posed provisions of the new Mexican 
constitution giving the executive power 
to. expropriate property and to expel 
foreign residents without allowing any 
appeal to the courts. An official of the 
Bank of London and Mexico, and the 
National Bank of Mexico has _ in- 
formed the British Embassy that the 
bullion and specie taken from these 
banks by the de facto government was 
a forced loan. Nine million pesos were 
taken from the banks against the will 
of their .directors. 


Wilson Defends President Wilson, in 
Militia the course of a reply 
to a delegation from 
the Maryland League for National De- 
fense, disclosed his attitude to the issue 
of universal military service which is 
now agitating Congress and the coun- 
try. The memorial of the Maryland 
League called the National Guard a 
disgraceful failure, mentioned the em- 
ployment of the National Guard on 
the Mexican border as an example and 
proof of the weakness of the present 
system, and demanded universal and 
compulsory military training. President 
Wilson rebuked the delegation for the 
tone of their memorial and defended 
the use of the federalized National 
Guard as a part of the military system 
of the country. He pointed out that any 
system of universal military training 
and service would call men away from 
their civil pursuits just as much as 
did the recent service of the militia on 
the Mexican border. 

The cold reception given by the Pres- 
ident to plans of universal military 
service has not checked the propaganda 
of the advocates of such service. On 
January 27 a “congress of constructive 
patriotism,” held in the city of Wash- 
ington under the auspices of the Na- 
tional Security League, advocated the 
intensive training of all physically fit 
young men in the army or the navy 

















© American Press 
A NEW FIGHTER FOR FRANCE 
The Health Commissioner of New York State, 
- Herman A. Biggs, has just been sent over 
to France by the Rockefeller Foundation to study 
the causes of tuberculosis and to 
prevention and cure 


advance its 
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ONE CITY’S GOVERNMENT 


Umatilla, Oregon, voted a straight ticket for the ladies at the last municipal election. From left to right they are: Mrs. Means and Mrs. Brown- 
well, councilwomen; Mrs. Cheney, recorder; Mrs. Starcher, mayor (and it didn’t even jar the domestic equanimity when she defeated her husband 


for that office); Mrs. Paulu and M 


prior to the age of twenty-one and 
preferably in the nineteenth year. 
Along with compulsory training would 
go the obligation to serve,in time of 
war. The leading speakers at the final 
session of the congress were Rear Ad- 
miral Robert E. Peary, the discoverer 
of the North Pole; Lafayette Young, 
former Senator from Iowa; George W. 
Wickersham, former Attorney General; 
Howard E. Coffin, of the advisory 
committee of the National Defense 
Council, and Representative Gardner, 
of Massachusetts. 


American Citizenship a, a 


Denied Filipinos Vaughan, of 


Hawaii, has rejected the petition of a 
Filipino resident of Hawaii for Amer- 
ican citizenship on the ground that 
under the existing naturalization laws 
of the United States no Filipino is 
eligible for American citizenship. This 
decision is directly in contravention of 
that of Federal Judge Charles F. 
Clemons,. who ruled several months ago 
that natives of the Philippines might 
become citizens of the United States. 
The Clemons decision induced a large 
number of Filipinos in Hawaii to apply 
for citizenship and three were hatural- 
ized before the later decision had made 
such naturalizations impossible. The 
reason given for the rejection of the 
application was that of race, the nat- 
uralization law having been devised to 
prevent the naturalization of Asiatics, 
with particular reference to Chinese 
and Japanese, but inferentially includ- 
ing Filipinos as well. Only aliens of the 
white race and those of African 
nativity or descent can become Amer- 
ican citizens. 


In the year 1916 the 
total value of American 
farm products was $13,- 
449,000,000; the greatest gross value 
ever attained in any year of this coun- 
try’s existence. Crops were valued at 
more than $9,000,000,000, exceeding 
the combined value of crops and animal 
products in any year before 1912. Yet 
the actual harvest of the year for most 
crops was not at all large, and the in- 
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The Farmers’ 
Best Year 


creased income of American agricul- 
ture must be ascribed almost wholly 
to the recent advance in prices. The 
level of prices paid to producers for 
the principal crops on the first of De- 
cember, 1916, was about 55.9 per cent 
higher than it was a year earlier, and 
52.8 per cent higher than the average 
for the previous eight Decembers. The 
four crops which in 1916 exceeded a 
billion dollars in value were corn, val- 
ued at $2,296,000,000; cotton, worth 
$1,406,000,000; hay, $1,162,000,000, and 
wheat, $1,026,000,000. Animal products 
sold for $4,338,060,000. 


United States Cannot When Secretary 


tf of the Navy 
Get British Shells Josephus Daniels 


asked for bids for the manufacture of 
the armor-piercing projectiles needed 
by the navy he found to his surprize 
that the best offer came from England. 
Hadfields, Limited, of Sheffield, won the 
contract and would have made the 
shells for us but for the interference 
of the British Government. The pro- 
hibition will not be removed “so long as 
the exigencies of war continue.” There 
is nothing surprizing in the attitude of 
the British Government; indeed, it 








THE GREAT WAR 


January 22—President Wilson ad- 
dresses Senate on his peace plans. 
Greek troops withdrawn from Mace- 
donia at demand of Allies. 

January 23—German and British de- 
stroyers engage in North Sea. Small 
Bulgar force crosses Danube estuary 
and is captured. 

January 24—Germans drive Russians 
back from the Aa River. 

January 25—Germans attack Hill 304, 
west of Verdun. Premier Terauchi 
dissolves Japanese House of Rep- 
resentatives to avoid vote of censure. 

January 26—German warship shells 
Suffolk coast. British Admiralty de- 
clares new war zone in North Sea. 

January 27—British gain trench at Le 
Transloy. Kaiser in birthday mes- 
sage declares German people will 
force peace by the sword. 

January 28—British auxiliary cruiser 
“Laurentic” sunk off Irish coast. 
Russians take a mile of German 
trenches on Bukovina border. 




















rs. Spinning, councilwomen. One of their first reforms is municipal house cleaning 


would be far more remarkable if a na- 
tion engaged in a serious war and need- 
ing all the ammunition it could make 
or buy should permit its manufacturers 
to export shells to a neutral nation. 
The American navy is, however, very 
seriously embarrassed by the annulling 
of this promising contract. None of the 
offers from American munition makers 
satisfied Secretary Daniels. 

In a public statement issued on behalf 
of the Navy Department, Secretary 
Daniels laid the failure of American 
munitions makers to meet the require- 
ments of the navy largely to the ab- 
sence of stimulating competition. He 
condemned especially the Bethlehem 
Steel Company for its indifference to 
the needs of the nation. To remedy this 
state of affairs he suggested that the 
United States Government establish a 
plant to manufacture for itself all the 
shells that are or may be needed. Un- 
less American manufacturers revise 
their bids it is very probable that no 
private firm will get the contract. 


Last year, in February, the 
ae Prussian Crown Prince start- 

gain ed an offensive directed 
against the French fortress of Verdun 
and continued his efforts to capture 
this important point for many months 
in spite of heavy losses. The Germans 
attacked first on the eastern and then 
on the western side of the Meuse River, 
which runs thru Verdun. On the east- 
ern side the capture of the forts of 
Douaumont and Vaux brought the 
Germans within three miles of the city, 
but they were not able to get any 
further, and recently the French re- 
gained these forts. 

On the other side of the Meuse the 
German advance was checked by the 
range of hills about five miles north- 
west of Verdun. Two of these, Le Mort 
Homme (Dead Man’s Hill) and Hill 
304 (that is, the hill 304 meters above 
sea level) were for months the scene 
of the intense and indecisive fighting. 
Now, again, after some six months of 
comparative quiet the conflict has been 
renewed at this point. Following the 
usual preliminary bombardment the 
Baden and Westphalian troops under 
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General von Francois attacked along 
a five-mile front. On Hill 304 they took 
some of the foremost French trenches 
with 500 prisoners and ten machine 
guns. The French counter attacks were 
not able altogether to expel them. 

It has been generally assumed that 
the Germans, if they took the offensive 
again this spring, would direct their 
attention chiefly to Russia, where there 
is opportunity for easier and greater 
gains than in the West. But on the 
other hand, even a small advance in 
France would have a greater effect 
upon public opinion and increase the 
chances of a favorable peace much 
more than another defeat of Russia, 
so it is not inconceivable that the Ger- 
mans may make a su- 


marsh warfare possible. The Russians, 
taking advantage of the freezing of the 
swamps and rivers, delivered early in 
the year an attack on the German lines 
along the Aa. The Germans fell back 
at first and the Russians gained a foot- 
ing on both sides of the river and west 
of the marsh. 

But on January 23 the Germans took 
the offensive and after a sharp bom- 
bardment of the Russian lines the East 
Prussian regiments advanced and drove 
their enemy back toward Riga. Ac- 
cording to the German report 1700 
prisoners were taken and some of Rus- 
sian regiments lost five-sixths of their 
men. Most of the ground lost by the 
Germans has been regained. 


Two encounters took place 
during the night of Jan- 
uary 22-23 in the North 
Sea between: the British and German 
flotillas. Each side admits the loss of 
one destroyer and claims to have sunk 
several of the enemy’s vessels. It 
Seems that a German flotilla, said to 
consist of eleven destroyers, had come 
out of the Belgian port of Zeebrugge 
and was trying to make its way north 
along the Dutch coast under cover of 
the darkness when it encountered a 
large British patroling’ fleet. The first 
intimation to the Germans that they 
had been discovered was a shell which 
struck the bridge of the flagship, 
“V-69,” and cut off both legs of the 
commandant, Max Schultz, 


The War 
on the Sea 





preme éffort to break the 
French or British lines. 
There are reiterated ru- 
mors that such is their 
plan and that they are 
now gathering a huge 
army and abundant muni- 
tions in France, Belgium 
and Alsace with that in- 
tention, tho such prepara- 
tions would in any case 
be necessary to meet the 
Allied drive. It is also sus- 
pected that the Germans 
are planning to attack 
France on the eastern side 
thru Switzerland as in 
1914 they attacked France 
on the northern side thru 
Belgium. The Swiss Gov- 
ernment evidently fears 
that such an attempt may 
be made, for it has called 
out more troops to guard 
the Alsatian frontier. Ver- 
dun stands at the corner 
where the northern and 
the eastern battle fronts 
meet, and the increased 
activity here may presage 
a campaign to be carried 
on in the eastern part of 
France instead of the 
Somme front in the West. 


It will be re- 
The — membered that 
of the the great Ger- 
man offensive, which last 
year drove the Russians 
out of Poland and Cour- 
land, failed of reaching its 
objective in the northeast, 
the city of Riga. Ever 
since then the opposing 
forces have kept their 
positions confronting one 
another twenty-four miles 
apart, the Russians in 
Riga behind the Duna 
River and the Germans 
in Mitau behind the Aa 
River. Between them 
stretches the Tirul Marsh, 
crost, it is true, by the 
railroad from Mitau to 
Riga, but impassable by 
troops on foot. 

But the winter weather, 
which puts a stop to 
mountain warfare, makes 


family 





relationship, 
books fail to convey.” 
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COUNT TOLSTOY 


The son of the great Russian novelist has just come to this country 
to lecture on the personality and the work of his father, Leo Tolstoy, 
and to interest Americans in the establishment to his memory of a 
home for aged literary men who, like their great teacher, have de- 
voted their pens and their lives to the welfare of humanity. 

“There is still another reason why the son has come to America,” 
said Mr. Oscar Straus in his introduction of Count Tolstoy in New 
York. “Tolstoy is recognized, not only in Russia but by many else- 
where, as the truest and most sincere and the most realistic exponent 
of the teachings of Christ, as distinguished from Christian teachings 
of any secular writer of either ancient or modern times. It is 
he found that in Russia, as well as in other belligerent and neutral 
countries, the war god was so dominant that they had no ear for the 
teachings of the most impressive disciple of Him who taught the 
Fatherhood of God and the Brotherhood of Man. 

“Tolstoy lived a long life, born in the third decade of the nine- 
teenth century and dying at the end of the first decade in the 
twentieth. His name and fame have spread in all languages thru- 
out the world and the deep interest in his writings has naturally 
aroused no less curiosity than admiration for the man. We are 
fortunate to be privileged in being brought into intimate relations 
with the distinguished philosopher thru the introduction of his gifted 
son, and to learn from the lips of his son much of the daily life, 
characteristics which 


and intimate personal 


who died in a few min- 
utes. Two other officers 
standing beside him were 
also killed. The second 
shot killed the gun crew 
of five men, and the third 
disabled the steering. gear 
so the “V-69” rammed 

. and damaged another of 
the German destroyers. 
The “V-69” ran in toward 
the coast, where at day- 
break she was discovered 
by a Dutch fishing smack 
and towed into Ymuiden. 
In another engagement 
the same night a torpedo 
struck a British destroy- 
er, killing three officers 
and forty-four men. 

The unknown German 
raider which has been 
preying on British ship- 
‘ping off the coast of 
Brazil has not yet been 
caught, altho an Allied 
fleet of six British cruis- 
ers, two Italian cruisers 
and four French warships 
are searching the South 
Atlantic for her. 

According to the esti- 
mates of the American 
Bureau of Navigation the 
world’s shipping suffered 
a net loss of one and a 
half per cent during 1916. 
The vessels sunk during 
the year number 1149 of 
2,082,688 tons, and those 
built number 2506 of 
1,889,943 tons. Great Brit- 
ain built during the year 
510 vessels of 619,000 
tons, and the United 
States comes second with 
1218 vessels of 560,000 
tons. 

The British Admiralty 
has declared a new dan- 
ger zone and mine area 
extending in a large tri- 
angle westward from the 
Jutland coast. A large 
part of the North Sea is 
now closed to commercial 
shipping by order of the 
British Government, while 
the British Isles are sur- 
rounded by the war zone 


because 








established by Germany. 
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HE age-long dream of poets, 

prophets and philosophers has at 

last entered the realm of prac- 

tical statesmanship. From now 
on till the peace conference assembles 
at the close of the war the issue be- 
fore the world will be President Wil- 
son’s proposal to substitute codperation 
for competition in the relations of na- 
tions. 

The first step in international co- 
operation is the establishment of a 
League of Peace. The last step—if there 
be a last step—is that world state which 
the historian Freeman said when it 
comes into existence will be “the most 
finished and artificial production of 
political ingenuity.” The establishment 
of a League of Peace, therefore, is the 
immediate problem before the world. 
And the problem of a League of Peace 
is the problem of its sanctions, for 
there is little or no difference of opinion 
as to the proper constitution of a league. 
All are agreed that it must function 
thru legislative, judicial and executive 
agencies. 


HREE main sanctions have been 
“| cagasstea for the international law 

which a League of Peace will form- 
ulate and maintain. I leave out of ac- 
count diplomatic pressure, because dip- 
lomatic pressure has never been ac- 
counted sufficient when a real crisis 
arises. The three are: 

I. Public opinion. 

II. Economic pressure. 

III. Force. 

Let us take them up in order. 

First, Public opinion. Of course, no 
sanction can have the effect desired un- 
less it is strong enough to deter those 
who are tempted to disregard it. Can 
public opinion do this? Can it of itself 
compel obedience to international law? 
While it. is an axiom of political science 
that no law can be enforced contrary 
to public opinion, the converse is, of 
course, not true. Public opinion can no 
more prevent a great nation violating 
the canons of international law, as has 
amply been demonstrated in the pres- 


ent war, than can the public opinion | 


within a nation apprehend a criminal 
or put down a riot. \Public opinion must 
sustain internatierial law and approve 
its enforcement, but public opinion as a 
substitute for force is a pure chimera. 

Second, Economic pressure. Will non- 
intercourse or economic pressure be 
sufficient. to enforce the rules of the 
league? This phase of the question has 
been little discussed until very recently. 

The argument runs that if a nation 
were absolutely cut off from all inter- 
course with the rest of the world it 
would suffer so severely that it would 
have to give in. If all credit, all loans, 
all trade were stopped, if even letters 


and telegrams were prohibited, no na- / 


tion could. endure such a strangling | 


isolation and would come to terms. 
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Mr. Herbert S. Houston, in his ad- 
dress before the International Peace 
Conference at the Panama-Pacific Ex- 
position in San Francisco last October, 
expresses this view most succinctly 
when he says: 

The most effective factors in world-wide 
economic pressure, such as would be re- 
quired to compel nations to take justiciable 
issues to a World Court for decision are 
a group of international forces. Today 
money is international because in all civil- 
ized countries it has gold as the common 
basis. Credit based on gold is international. 
Commerce based on money and on credit 
is international. Then the amazing network 
of agencies by which money and credit and 
commerce are employed in the world are 
also international. Take the stock ex- 
changes, the cables, the wireless, the inter- 
national postal service and the wonderful 
modern facilities for communication and 
intercommunication, all these are interna- 
tional forces. They are common to all na- 
tions. In the truest sense they are inde- 
pendent of race, of language, of religion, of 
culture, of government, and of every other 
human limitation. That is one of their chief 
merits in making them the most effective 
possible power used in the form of economic 
pressure to put behind a World Court. 

Now while economic embargoes would 
undoubtedly exert a very great pres- 
sure in international affairs, and would 
doubtless, in many instances, be suffi- 
cient to bring about a recourse to courts 
and councils of conciliation, there are 
several reasons to think it would not 
always avail. 
portant are as follows: | 

Economic pressure can never be as 
great as physical pressure, both by the 
very nature of the case, and because, 
as President Lowell of Harvard Uni- 
versity has recently pointed out, “the 
resistance of the interests effected will 
be at least as great against an economic 
boycott as against war, and they will 
be constantly striving to break it down, 
whereas, war once declared silences op- 
position—a fact which any nation that 
thought of defying a League of Peace 
would not fail to note.” 

The proposal to resort’ to non-inter- 
course will have to meet this practical 


_ difficulty. When such a measure is to 


be employed how can the coercing pow- 
ers equitably apportion the pressure 
among themselves? ) In undertaking to 
employ military—fofcé this may not be 
quite so difficult, but when economic 
pressure is to be employed, it is con- 
ceivable that a single nation may have 
to bear practically the entire cost of the 
undertaking. In), fact every nation 
which is” o the league, as has 
been said by the minority report of 
the “Committee of the American Cham- 
bers of Commerce” would have to be 
prepared to risk, or sacrifice for the 
time its entire trade with an offending 
nation, even tho other members of the 


Jeague suffered no corresponding loss. 
‘Unless the nations were willing to de- 


vise some plan by which the nation 
that suffered the most from the loss 


Two of the most im-, 
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others this objection might be almost 
insuperable, 

Third, Force. If public opinion and 
economic pressure will not always and 
invariably suffice to compel a recourse 
to the peaceful adjustment of interna- 
tional disputes, we must evidently fall | 
back on force as the ultimate sanction. 
For, as Woolf says in The New States- 
man, July 10, 1915, “The maintenance 
of overwhelming power in the great 
nations and the continuance of their 
agreement” are the only guarantee of 
the future peace of the world. 

The nations are now living in a 
world in which there are laws to pre- 
vent war but no force to compel a re- 
sort to them; It would be an exact 
parallel if within the state there were 
elaborate laws governing the conduct 
of persons engaged in riots, murder 
and violence oe none to prevent riot, 
murder and violence and no police to 
enforce them. [This aspect of the case 
has recently been discussed by Elihu 
Root, who says: 

Many states have grown so great that 
there is no power capable of imposing pun- 
ishment upon them except the power of col- 
lective civilization outside that state ¥ 
and the only possibility of establishing real 
restraint by law seems to remain to give 
effect to the undoubted will of the vast 
majority of mankind, 

In other words, Mr. Root proposes to 
establish an international criminal law. 

If, then, we must have force as the 
ultimate sanction to bring the nations 
before the courts and councils, are there 
not times when economic pressure will 
do just as well as force and the nations 
will not have to resort to the bloody 
arbitrament of war? Or, if force can- 
not entirely be dispensed with, why 
might not some members of the league 
be permitted to use economic force 
while the others fight? Let us take up 
the latter question first. 


HERE can be no doubt that if a 
T astion knows that certainly, instant- 

ly and concertedly all the other na- 
tions will make war against it the min- 
ute it begins hostilities, such a nation 
will not break the peace as long as the 
force of the league is unquestionably su- 
perior to its own force. In other words, 
the certainty that an overwhelming force 
will be used means that practically it 
never will be used. The only conceivable 
contingency in which the force of the 
league might not be effective would be 
in the improbably but not impossibly 
rare case when the members of the 


“league divide into two nearly equal 


groups, as the American states did in 
the Civil War. Such a contingency, tho 
remote, can, of course, never be abso-~- 
lutely guarded against. 

But the real danger of trying to 
separate economic from military pres- 
sure and exerting it independently lies 
in this fact: If the choice is open as 


| of trade would be compensated by the to which course may be pursued, delay 
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and parleying ensue after the danger 
has arisen, and that in turn would give 
the offending nation opportunity to be- 
fog the issue with intrigue, with the 
possibility that either nothing at all 
would be done, and the guilty nation 
escape punishment, or else the intrigue 
would continue until war would become 
inevitable. On the other hand, if the 
offending nation knew that no parley- 
ing and intrigue could prevent instant 
military intervention it would behave 
itself from the beginning and neither 
injustice nor war would be nearly so 
likely to ensue. 

The League to Enforce Peace, to 
whom is unquestionably due the credit 
of bringing the League of Nations idea 
before the world, has seen these diffi- 
culties most clearly. In its Article III 
as adopted at its meeting at Independ- 
ence Hall, Philadelphia, June 17, 1915, 
it said: 

The signatory powers shall jointly use 
forthwith both their economic and military 
forces against any one of their number that 
goes to war, or commits acts of hostility 
against another of the signatories before 
any question arising shall be submitted as 


provided in the foregoing [to the Court or 
Council of Conciliation]. 


S EVERAL of the various American 


peace organizations, as well as the | 
American Chamber of Commeree, | 


which represent the business life of the 
United States, have exprest a belief 
that there is a stage in the proceedings 
before hostilities are actually reached 
where economic pressure might advan- 
tageously be applied. There are two 
stages, it is claimed, in which joint 
intervention of the league might take 
place, to put pressure upon a recal- 
citrant nation. The first stage is that 
in which war is being threatened by 
one power against a second when an 
ultimatum might be presented and the 
mobilization of troops begun. This 
would be the stage for economic pres- 
sure. But once actual hostilities or in- 
vasion had ensued the second state 
would be reached and military pressure 
automatically applied. The League to 
Enforce Peace has been willing to ac- 
cept an amendment granting the value 
of economic pressure before military 
pressure, provided military pressure fol- 
lows the instant hostilities begin. But 
the probability is that there would not 
be a sufficiently extended time between 
the ultimatum and actual hostilities in 
modern warfare to bring economic pres- 
sure into action or to permit pressure 
to exert any deterrent effect on the 
nation bent on war.| (In other words, 
economic pressure is of more theoretical 
than practical value, since modern wars 
begin so suddenly. 

In taking up the question of whether 
all members of the league must in- 
variably furnish their quota of force 
against the recalcitrant nation, there 
can be no doubt that if it is necessary 
it must be done. But as a practical 
proposition, if all nations exert eco- 
nomic pressure it may be sufficient for 
certain nations of the league alone to 
furnish the military force. 

When the Hague Court announced 
its decision in the Venezuela case in 


1904 it called upon the United States 
to see that its decree was carried out. 
When the allied nations lifted the siege 


of Peking, only those sent troops who - 


happened to have them in Asia. In the 
present war, Japan, tho an equal mem- 
ber of the alliance, does not send troops 
to Europe. In case the United States 
should enter the present war on the 
side of the Allies, the Allies might not 
need our troops any more than they do 
Japan’s. Likewise, if we intervene in 
Mexico it will not be necessary for 
other nations of Europe or Asia to send 
an armada over here to help us. The 
United States alone is amply able to 
protect all foreign interests in Mexico 
with her own forces.(The question of 
how and in what measure the force of 
the league shall be used is, after all, 
a practical one to be decided at the 
time. The only important thing is to 
have each nation prepared to its 
force to the utmost if necessar 


III of the program of the League to 

Enforce Peace has nothing to say as 

to whether force shall be used on the 

part of the league to carry out the 
decisions of the court and the recom- 

mendations of the council. This is a 

very important matter. 

There are apparently four distinct 
stages in the evolution of the political 
organization of the world. These are as 
| follows: 

First. The creation of the machinery 
—courts, parliaments and executives— 
to do the international business. 

Second. The agreement to use the 
machinery. 

Third. The agreement to use sanc- 
tions, including force, against the na- 
tion that goes to war without first 
using the machinery. 

Fourth. The agreement to use sanc- 
tions, including force, to carry out the 
decisions of the courts, councils and 
legislatures of the league. 

It is evident that the world has al- 
ready reached the first stage. The 
Hague Conferences are the Parliament 
of Man and the Hague Court is the 
germ of the Supreme Court of the 
world. Tho they are still embryonic 
institutions they are, nevertheless, the 
beginning of the legislative and judicial 
branches of the world government. The 
beginnings of the world executive are 

hardly discernible. 

9 Fone second step most peace advo- 
cates are willing to take today. Those 
pacifists who think that treaties backed 
by public opinion furnish sufficient 
sanctions for international law will 
not go beyond this state, for they 
argue that to abolish force by force and 
war by war is a paradox, not realizing 
that as John A. Hobson has stated, 
“there is no display of moral force in 
any act of human conduct which does 
not make some use of physical force as 
its instrument.” They, however, com- 
prize only a minectty- of the American 
peace party. 

—+But the world hes not got even to 
this second state. There is no agree- 
ment by which’ the nations promise to 
refer their disputes to peaceful investi- 
gation, report and decision. \ 


The League to Enforce Peace’ would 
evidently take us into the third stage. 

Now, altho it is certain that the en- 
forcement of the decisions of courts, 
legislatures and councils will eventually 
come, it is doubtful if the nations are 
yet ready to enter the fourth and final 
stage in which they will agree to this. 
\It will be difficult enough to get them 
to enter a Peace League of any kind, 
and perhaps we must not try to do too 
much at once,/ As far as the United 
States is concerned, it is doubtful if 
she would enter a league in which any 
award an international court might 
make in such a vital matter as the 
Monroe Doctrine or the right of for- 
jeigners to enter our public schools 
‘would be enforced. But the United 
| States ought to be willing to enter a 
league and consent to state her case 
before the court or council provided 
she did not have to abide by the deci- 


| sions and recommendations there made. 
Now, it will be noticed that Article. 


T is evident, therefore, that Article 

III of the League to Enforce Peace, 

if carried out, will not -necessarily 
abolish war, but will simply cause de- 
lay until the case has been submitted 
to reason. But the League to Enforce 
Peace is a real peace measure, For de- 
lay pending investigation and adjudica- 
tion would stop most wars. 

In Canada there is an industrial 
law known as the Investigation Act, 
by which neither the employers can 
lock out employees nor employees strike 
until after an impartial and official in- 
vestigation of the dispute has been 
made and the findings published. Then 
they can strike or lock out if they 
dare. But the history of this act shows 
that in the vast majority of instances 
the findings of the investigation com- 
mission have had all the effects of an 
arbitral decision. In other words, tho 
neither side agreed to abide by the 
decision or recommendations they have 
found it to their interest to do so and 
thus industrial peace has been brought 
about in Canada. So may we argue 
that once the nations take time to 
present their differences to an impartial 
court or council, passions will cool and 
by the time the award or findings are 
published the nations will be in a mood 
to live up to them. And besides the 
history of international arbitration 
conclusively shows that there is no 
difficulty in getting nations to live up 
to recommendations of tribunals after 
they have once resorted to arbitration. 
The difficulty is to get them to take 
their important questions to arbitration. 


It is evident, therefore, that while 


the basis of a League of Peace and its 
sanctions can be reduced to a very few 


principles, the working out of these | 


principles into a world constitution 
would be a labor of constructive states- 
manship as great in this day and gen- 
eration as was the creation of the Con- 
stitution of the United States over a 
century ago. 

What a source of pride it must be to 
every patriotic American that we have 


a President with the courage, vision and’ 


statesmanship to take the lead. 
New York City. 
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optimism, American friends of 

Japan and China have good 
reason to rejoice over the news cabled 
from Peking on January 23. The two 
great Oriental nations have come to an 
honorable understanding regarding a 
matter which, at several times during 
the last five months, threatened to de- 


W optimiam, leaping to an extreme 


stroy all hope of amicable peace be-. 


tween the people of China and the peo- 
ple of Japan. The Chengchiatung inci- 
dent is closed on the very reasonable 
principle of give and take. 

Now, this is a victory for peace, for 
diplomacy as against the sword, for 
Japanese common sense and good faith 
and for Chinese toleration, patience 
and good judgment. America’s old 
friend, Dr. Wu Ting-fang, undoubted- 
ly deserves the chief laurel wreath; 
but I think he would be the first to 
bestow the palm upon Baron Hayashi 
and Marshal Terauchi. All three have 
done well, as has undoubtedly Vis- 
count Motono, Japan’s very capable 
Minister for Foreign Affairs. Taken in 
conjunction with the principal speech- 
es on the opening day of the Japanese 
Diet, the Chengchiatung arrangement 
offers more than the possibility of a 
frank and friendly understanding be- 
tween two nations whose relations are 
of practical as well as sentimental in- 
terest to the American people. 

The Chengchiatung affair illustrates 
the fact that the most trivial incidents 
often lead to the most serious conse- 
quences. A Japanese peddler of “quack” 
medicines quarreled with a Chinese 
policeman, and two nations came almost 
to the verge of war. 

Chengchiatung is a Manchuria town 
of about 22,000 inhabitants. It is close 
to the border of Mongolia, a little more 
than twenty miles northwest of Shi- 
Pingai on the South Manchuria Rail- 
way; a key to the Mongolian trade and 
an important soya bean mart. The 
people are sturdy, honest and industri- 
ous, not much given to politics. In 1915 
the imports—cotton goods, kerosene, 
hardware and salt—were $1,585,000; 
and the exports—soya beans, kaolin, 
leather and furs—were $635,000. 

As is to be expected, the Japanese and 
Chinese accounts*of the “incident” are 
very contradictory. It is agreed, how- 
ever, that whatever occurred happened 
on August 13, 1916. The Japanese say 
that on that day a Japanese druggist 
was insulted and beaten by some Chinese 
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soldiers, while the Chinese allege that 
one of their local policemen “admon- 
ished” “the leader of a Japanese gang 
of smugglers engaged in furnishing 
arms to Mongolian bandits.” It is im- 
portant to remember that in addition 
to a strained local Chino-Japanese sit- 
uation at that time, China was not yet 
recovered from the shock of Yuan Shih- 
kai’s death and the rebellion which re- 
stored the republic. With this in mind, 
we may accept as fact the statement 
that the druggist or peddler appealed 
to the police sergeant at the newly 
opened Japanese consulate. This ser- 
geant took the matter to the officer in 
command of a detachment of Japanese 
soldiers encamped in the town, who or- 
dered out a squad of twenty men under 
a youthful lieutenant. The latter, ac- 
companied by the peddler and Japanese 
police sergeant, forced his way into the 
Chinese barracks. In the office of the 
Chinese colonel, a pitched battle be- 
gan. Blood was spilled. Several Japan- 
ese soldiers were killed. The Japanese 
retired from the barracks, vowing ven- 
geance. The Chinese colonel reported to 
his superior officer, who “endeavored 
to straighten out the affair without 
further trouble.” 

The lamentable nature of the busi- 
ness was intensified by the fact that a 
new Japanese minister, Baron Hayashi, 
was on his way to Peking to endeavor 
to restore Chino-Japanese friendship 
which had been sacrificed because of 
the famous “twenty-one” demands pre- 
sented by his predecessor, Dr. Hioki, 
under orders from Tokyo. Baron Hay- 
ashi had won his diplomatic spurs in 
Peking and had many friends in China. 

On September 3 the following “de- 
mands” and “desires” were presented 
by Japan to China: 

Demands: 1. The reprimand of the 
commander of the twenty-eighth divi- 
sion, a regiment of which formed the 
Chinese force engaged in the affair. 

2. The dismissal of certain senior of- 
ficers, and the punishment of the men 
who actually took part in the fighting. 

8. Some form of public apology, in- 
cluding the posting of proclamations in 
all military centers in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia, warning 
Chinese soldiers and civilians to avoid 
collision with Japanese peddlers and 
others. 

4. The establishment of Japanese po- 
lice stations in South Manchuria and 
Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

Desires: 1. The appointment of Jap- 
anese military advisers to all the mili- 
tary headquarters in South Manchuria 
and Eastern Inner Mongolia. 

2. The engagement of Japanese mili- 
tary instructors in all military schools 
and academies in China. 

8. The payment of compensation to 
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the families of the deceased Japanese 
soldiers. 

4. The expression of some form of 
apology either by the Chinese Govern- 
ment or by the military governor of 
Mukden. 

The demands were delivered by 
Baron Hayashi to Dr. Chen Chin-tao, 
at that time sustaining the impossible 
responsibilities of both Chinese Minis- 
ter for Foreign Affairs and Minister 
of Finance. In addition to international 
and national politics, Dr. Chen had to 
wrestle with a financial stringency, in- 
volving the suspension of specie pay- 
ments by the government banks, not to 
speak of other complications. President 
Li Yuan-hung was laboring night and 
day to knit China together and make 
peace between contending political 
parties. In Japan, in Europe, as wel) 
as in China and America, the presenta- 
tion of these Japanese claims was re- | 
garded as a very serious blunder by all i 
save those who seemed bent upon 
“humbling” China. The North-China 
Daily News, which is the senior and 
most responsible British newspaper in 
China, warned the Okuma government 
that “there was no reason for posting 
Japanese troops at Chengchiatung.” 

That was the very root of the mat- 
ter—the Japanese soldiers were en- 
camped where they had no right to be 
—they were many miles beyond the 
railway zone, where guards are al- 
lowed under treaty. 

The Okuma ministry fell, to be suc- 
ceeded by: the present Terauchi adminis- 
tration. Baron Sakatani and other good 
Japanese friends of America pointed 
out at the time that one advantage of 
the change would be better control of 
Japanese military forces at points 
where they might be likely to clash with 
Chinese forces. The Chengchiatung set- 
tlement assured that this promise and' 
the exprest desire to be more consid- 
erate in dealing with the Chinese Gov- 
ernment, were sincere and could be 
maintained. 

China “has granted the demands for 
reprimanding and punishing the re- 
sponsible officers’—that was done im- 
mediately after the affair—‘“and also 
has agreed to warn Chinese soldiers 
against incivility in their treatment of 
Japanese”—that has been done repeat- 
edly during recent years. China also: 
“has granted an indemnity to the Jap- 
anese whose case caused the incident.” 

New York City 
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It is difficult to resist the obvious description, for the “Erdurance” was “as idle as a painted ship” for nine long 
months, from February, 1915, when the floe first caught her, till she was crushed by the ice upheaval in October 























Photographs by Frank Hurley, cepyright Underwood & Underwood 

The men who have told us most about the South Pole: Sir Earnest Shackleton, explorer of the Antarctic region, and 
Mr. Frank Hurley (at the left), who photographed the expedition. The picture at the left is Patience Camp, where 
the party spent three months on an ice cake. At the right the halt in Weddell Sea, where the “Endurance” went down 
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The rescuers rescued. When the 
U.S. submarine “H 3” grounded 
near Eureka, California, the 
good ship “Milwaukee,” also of 
the U. S. Navy, went to her aid. 
But the same shoal that trapped 
the “H 3” caught the “Milwau- 
kee,” too, and life boats and 
breeches buoy were finally gotten 
out to bring both crews ashore. 
At the right is Lieut. Newton, 
commander of the “Milwaukee” 


Prese Illustrating © Underwood & Underwood 
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The “H 8” is sinking deeper and dee 


per into the sand, and the chances of her sal a i 
“Atiwouben” ‘Sotees wooee f vage are doubtful. Farther out is the 


eas. Rear-Admiral Fullam heads the board appointed to investigate the accident 
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© International Film 

Looking into that “Leak’—the 
House Rules Committee whose 
inquiry has led to an extended 
investigation of Wall Street 


Propaganda by means of pag- 
eants: in Kanesville, Illinois, 
the festival of King Corn and 
Queen Alfalfa gave good advice 
plus entertainment; the Na- 
tional Daylight Saving Conven- 
tion is converting New York by 
a tableau “Push it ahead, Sam” 


Moulton © ( nderwood & Underwood 
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One exhibit in the first Aeronautics Exposition ever held in this country. It will open in New York on February 8, when 
seventy-five manufacturers are to show their latest types of aeroplanes, and to discuss the standardization of parts 
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WHEN THE HEALTH DEPARTMENT BRINGS ITS SHOW TO TOWN 


THE PICTURE OF HEALTH 


read about them in the papers, 
but these are the first I’ve 
ever seen.” 

The speaker was an elderly woman, 
and her remark was addrest. to her 
neighbor. The two had journeyed six 
miles from a remote rural district to 
the township village to see the “pic- 
tures” “Hope” and “The Man Who 
Learned,” shown in every rural com- 
munity of North Carolina by the State 
Board of Health. The purpose is to 
carry from the State health office 
expert knowledge for the man and 
woman on the farm. " 

The idea of carrying the agricul- 
tural college, and the tested methods 
of the experiment station to the farm, 
has become commonplace by reason of 
its wide application. But it remained 
for Warren H. Booker, of the bureau 
of engineering and education of the 
North Carolina health department, to 
conceive a plan whereby the propa- 
ganda of disease prevention is taken 
from the laboratory to the rural home, 
and to stimulate the suggestion for a 
health department on wheels. 

The work is conducted by means of a 
“Moving Picture Health Car,” which 
travels from community to community. 
The inexpensiveness and simplicity of 
the North Carolina health car rec- 
ommend wide duplication. A delivery 
truck was designed and constructed at 
an outlay of $750. In the truck has 
been placed a complete, separate unit 
consisting of a four-cylinder, four-cycle 
gas engine, connected to a three k.w. 
d.c. generator, having a capacity of 
fifty amperes and sixty volts. This rep- 
resented an investment of $360. One 
hundred feet of stage cable is used to 
connect the lighting plant with the mo- 
tion picture machine. The cable is sus- 
pended thru a door or window. 

The advertising feature to stimulate 
attendance is novel. The car is placed 


“ Y old man told me the pic- 
Ms: would move, and I’ve 


“on parade,” with the curtains unhoist- 
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ed, for display purposes. A megaphone 
announces the time and place of the 
entertainment. The village is usually 
littered with handbills before the arriv- 
al of the car. 

The motion picture machine is sim- 
ilar to those in use by traveling motion 
picture companies. To the machine the 
board of health has added a number of 
accessories. A fire extinguisher and a 
switchboard are attached, the latter 
device to provide a string of incan- 
descent lights for illuminating the en- 
tertainment hall. These lights are at- 
tached to a piece of stage cable which 
stretches from one end of the audi- 
torium to the other and afford a much 
better lighting system than is common 
in rural schools. They can be snapped 
on and off from a switch on the operat- 
ing table. 

The health car is equipt with a 
camping outfit and cooking utensils 
for “roughing it” in isolated communi- 
ties. H. E. Hamilton, a trained ma- 
chinist, takes care of the car and re- 
ports daily to the health office. Roy 
Tatum, a young college man trained in 
medical science, is in charge of the lec- 
tureship platform. The chief of the 
State health department has constant 
generalship over the health tour. 

An intensive campaign is conducted 
in each county, the car having twelve 
scheduled stops weekly at various 
points. The picture program remains 
unchanged for a week. A week later, 
and again two weeks later, the com- 
munities are revisited with complete 
changes in program. The weekly audi- 
ences approximate 8000 men, women 
and children, and the daily attendance 
ranges from 450 to 900. 

The health exhibit’s expenses of op- 
eration are $15 daily or $90 weekly. 
County. boards of commissioners and 
education, as well as private initiative, 
are sources of support. A guarantee 
of $90 is required for each county. 
Johnston County obtained funds from 
six villages; a private citizen in Ala- 


mance County subscribed the full 
amount; the superintendent of educa- 
tion in Anson, County obtained the 
guarantee from the board of educa- 
tion, and an agricultural society in 
Rowan County stood sponsor for the 
$90. Five county fairs subscribed $100 
each for a week’s engagement. 

Typhoid fever, tuberculosis, the fly 
germ, and diseases traceable to im- 
proper care of the teeth are the pre- 
dominant film-productieons flashed on 
canvas. The propaganda of disease pre- 
vention is waged unerringly. A testi- 
monial from a woman in a village 
where the exhibit was produced sug- 
gests the emphatic results achieved: 

“The film on the care of the teeth 
and mouth has increased the sale of 
toothbrushes, and the fly-screen . busi- 
ness will be greatly stimulated since 
the fly danger film has made the 
genus fly a thing to be fought to a 
finish. Another thing of importance is 
the impression made upon the dairy- 
men who saw the films, ‘The Man Who 
Learned’ and ‘In His Father’s Foot- 
mee «2 My experience is broad 
in North Carolina rural communities, 
and I find that a lesson learned thru 
practical demonstration is of greater 
value than all the literature which is 
‘never read,’ sent out by a beneficent 
board of health.” 

The North Carolina motion picture 
health car is just in its infancy of 
usefulness. Its development offers an 
untried field with a wealth of opportun- 
ities. Such subjects as agriculture, do- 
mestic science, educational topics and 
even religious and uplift subjects are 
susceptible to close relationship with 
these health topics that are being dis- 
played upon the canvas. “I feel that 
we are just pioneers in this field at- 
this time and that it is only a question 
of time until something like this will 
develop,” adds the author of this idea 
—which signifies better rural homes, 
and a happier and richer country life. 

Durham, North Carolina 














HOW THE MINIMUM WAGE WORKS 


BY W. J. GHENT 


AUTHOR OF “MASS AND CLASS,” “OUR BENEVOLENT. FEUDALISM” 


OW that ten states have passed 

minimum-wage acts, and several 

other states have taken prelim- 

inary steps toward the same 
end, the movement has passed from the 
stage of propaganda to that of definite 
experiment. Yet the opposition to the 
legal minimum is still, as it has long 
been, determined and bitter. A certain 
class of employers and their retainers 
are still declaring that it would cause 
the wholesale displacement of women 
and girls by men, the sweeping dis- 
charge of the less competent workers 
and the raising of prices of commodi- 
ties. Mr. Gompers and others of the 
stand-pat trades union school are still 
echoing at least two of these assertions 
(for obvious reasons they have hesitat- 
ed at affirming the third), and are fur- 
ther asserting that a legal minimum 
would set a precedent for a legal max- 
imum, and that it would naturally tend 
by its operation to convert the mini- 
mum into a maximum, or at least an 
average. Finally the Syndicalists, Im- 
possibilists and super-Socialists gener- 
ally are flouting the minimum wage as 
a thing too trifling to bother with, since 
the whole industrial plant of the na- 
tion, they contend, might easily be 


grasped by a vigorous reaching forth. 


of hands. The world, however, turns a 
deaf ear to these protestants, and goes 
on with its work. 

Most of the new state laws have 
been in operation too brief a time to 
- furnish convincing evidence. Regarding 
several of them we have casual and in- 
formal reports, tho in the main too mea- 
ger to serve as a basis of judgment. 
Some of them, indeed, have not yet even 
instituted a wage schedule. From 
Washington, Oregon and Utah, however, 
we have definite reports which bear 
directly on these assertions. 


SOME ARGUMENTS ANSWERED 


HE assertion that a legal minimum 

wage would cause a wholesale sub- 

stitution of women and girls by 
men and boys finds no support in the 
reports from the three states named. 
It is based on the assumption that in 
most occupations males render a better 
service than females, and that females 
are employed because they work more 
cheaply. 

Linked with this assumption is an- 
other—that there is a probability, in 
this day, of imposing a legal mini- 
mum sufficiently high to attract male 
labor. There is no such probability. 
Moreover, it ought not to be necessary 
to say that there are thousands of oc- 
cupations for which women are pecu- 
liarly fitted and wherein they render 
a better service than men. The employer 
is in business for profit, and to win this 
profit he must furnish the service 
which best accords with his needs or 
which the public demands. If the state 
compels him to pay a higher wage he 
will pay it, because he can not help him- 


self. He will continue to employ women 
in the occupations wherein their labor 
is best. 

The assertion that a legal minimum 
would result in a general “weeding out” 
of the less competent is almost equally 
fallacious. The “weeding-out” process 
could hardly be more rigorously em- 
ployed than it is today. Employers do 
not, as a rule, pay wages to more hands 
than they need. They do not, as a rule, 
employ incompetent workers. The legal 
minimum is not likely to cause them to 
discharge masses of their workers ‘in 
order to run shorthanded and to miss 
the harvest of profits. But even if they 
should attempt to thin out the ranks 
of their present wage-earners, from 
what sources would they draw new re- 
cruits? Not from the ranks of the army 
of the unemployed, which, on the whole, 
comprises the workers least acceptable 
to the employers. The employer would 
find small gain in dismissing even the 
less competent worker, who is familiar 
with her task, and employing the un- 
familiar and untrained worker. The 
danger of a drastic “weeding-out” is 
not disclosed either by theory or by the 
evidence at hand. 


WAGE SCALES IN THREE STATES 


N Washington five industries—mer- 

cantile establishments, factories, 

laundries and dye works, business of- 
fices and telephone exchanges and tel- 
egraph offices—have come under the 
legal minimum wage. The weekly min- 
imum is $8.90 in factories, $9 in laun- 
dries, telegraph offices and telephone 
exchanges, and $10 in stores and offices. 
There is also a $6 minimum for minors 
in all these industries, and a graded 
minimum for apprentices, beginning at 
$6 for the shortest period of employ- 
ment and running to the full minimum 
on completion of a term of service. 
There is also a special schedule, at less 
than $6 weekly, for minor apprentices 
in millinery and dressmaking and in 
manicuring and hairdressing. 

In Oregon, for experienced adult 
women, there is a weekly minimum of 
$8.64 in Portland factories; $9.25 in 
Portland stores, and $8.25 in general 
industries thruout the state, and a 
monthly minimum of $40 in Portland 
offices. For inexperienced adult women 
generally there is a weekly minimum 
of $6, and for girls between sixteen 
and eighteen, in a wide range of speci- 
fied occupations, a daily minimum of 
$1. There is also a special schedule for 
inexperienced women and girls in mil- 
linery and dressmaking at less than $6 
weekly. 

In Utah the wage scale came into 
force with the law itself, on March 13, 
1913. It calls for a daily minimum for 
experienced adult women in all occu- 
pations of $1.25; for adult learners 
and apprentices, of 90 cents, and for 
girls under eighteen, of 75 cents. 

The predicted general discharge of 


women workers has failed to hap- 
pen. In Oregon, for which we have 
reports both by the State Bureau and 
the Federal Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
there has been a considerable reduc- 
tion of working forces, of both sexes, 
due to the general business depression. 

In Utah, according to the Labor 
Commissioner, “perhaps not more than 
5 per cent of the whole number of 
female employees were discharged be- 
cause of this law going into effect, and 
many of those who lost their employ- 
ment found employment in ather like 
establishments or in other lines.” 

“There has been no wholesale dis- 
charges of women employees,” says the 
Washington report; “. . there are 
vastly more women workers in the 
State of Washington today receiving 
a living wage than there were two 
years ago.” This, too, be it remembered, 
under conditions of unusual business 
depression. . 

There is no indication of any ap- 
preciable displacement of women and 
girls by men and boys. “The wage de- 
terminations,” says the Federal report 
on Oregon, “have not put men in posi- 
tions vacated by women. The causes 
operating to decrease the number of 
women also operated to decrease the 
number of men, tho to a less degree, as 
the non-selling male force is not as ad- 
justable as the non-selling female 
force.” In Utah a number of the de- 
partment stores supplanted cash girls, 
entitled to $4.50 under the law, with 
cash boys, who are paid $4; but the 
practise seems not to have been carried 
to other enterprises. In Washington 
there is no indication of such displace- 
ment. 


MINIMUM OR MAXIMUM? 


AS there any “weeding out” of 

the less competent? Some of it, 

perhaps; but nothing that can be 
called general. In Oregon and Utah the 
tendency seems rather to have been to 
give the less competent an increased em- 
ployment. The provision of a lower wage 
for minors and apprentices has con- 
fessedly caused some abuses of the 
spirit of the law. In Washington, on 
the other hand, as shown by the testi- 
mony of several employers, the effect 
of the law has been generally to in- 
crease the concern of the employers for 
the efficiency of their help. More care- 
ful training is now given, as the em- 
ployer understands that unless his ap- 
prentice is able to earn, according to 
his standards, the full minimum which 
after a time must be paid her, he him- 
self loses. 

It is hard to determine upon what 
ground the argument is made that a 
legal minimum would tend to become 
a legal maximum, or even an average 
rate. In the clothing industry of Vic- 
toria, according to recent reports, even 
the average rate exceeds the fixed mini- 
mum by 17.4 per cent for women and 
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18.8 per cent for men. Maximum wages 
must thus be very considerably in ex- 
cess of the minimum. In the mercantile 
establishments of Washington there 
has so far admittedly been a slight re- 
duction in average hourly wages of 
women receiving more than $10 a week. 
But the number of girls receiving more 
than $10 a week increased from 1063 
to 1250, tho the average wage declined 
from $15.75 to $14.83. Somewhat sim- 
ilar figures are shown for laundry em- 
ployees. “There has been no tendency,” 
says the Washington report, “for the 
minimum wage to become the maximum 
wage.” In Utah, says Governor Haines, 
the law “has not caused the minimum 
wage to become very nearly the maxi- 
mum wage. The situation now 
is that a much larger number of em- 
ployees in Utah are drawing a wage in 
excess of the highest minimum wage 
than those who are paid the legal wage 
itself.” “Evidently,” says the Federal 
report on Oregon, “the more poorly paid 
girls have been benefited, while the bet- 
ter paid have not suffered.” 

It may be conceded that under the 
operation of the compulsory arbitration 
law of New Zealand legal wages tend 
to approximate an average. Under 
that law arbitration boards fix the 
wage-rates. These are not “minimum” 
rates, however, but “fair” rates. 
The two things are radically differ- 
ent. The data taken into considera- 
tion in determining “fair” wages are 
not the data considered in determin- 
ing “minimum” wages. Trades-union 
schedules, prevailing rates, the general 
state of trade, are the main factors in 
the former; a decent standard of liv- 
ing the main factor in the latter. A 
parasitical industry that can not live 
except by exploiting the most wretched 
part of the working-class gets no con- 
sideration in a determination of a legal 
minimum. If such an industry can not 
assure a decent living wage, the deci- 
sion dooms it to extinction. The legal 
minimum is thus a provision for main- 
taining mere physical efficiency. “Fair” 
wages, on the other hand, are presumed 
to furnish much more than this. Thus, 
while there is ample reason why legally 
determined “fair’’ wages should tend 
to an average rate, there is no reason 
why a legal minimum should so tend. 


WAGES AND PRICES 


HAT prices of commodities can be 

advanced to meet increases of 

wages is an assertion frequently 
made by employers as well as by radical 
social theorists. If the assertion is true 
it must apply quite as well to increases 
won by the trade-unions as to those 
compelled by the state. One wonders 
why any employer so‘ believing should 
ever have resisted a demand for high- 
er wages. Yet a large part of the his- 
tory of capitalism has been a record of 
strikes by workmen for more pay and 
of consequent resistance by employers. 
Much of this resistance has been main- 
tained at enormous expense. Much of 
it has involved the demoralization of a 
developed working force, the irrecov- 
erable loss of trade and the destruc- 
tion of property. That employers as a 


class should have accepted, even court- 
ed, these stupendous losses rather than 
pay higher wages when they could eas- 
ily have recouped themselves by charg- 
ing higher prices, would be, if true, one 
of the marvels of social psychology. But 
the assertion is wholly ridiculous; and 
none knows its absurdity better than 
the average employer. He resists a 
strike for higher wages because he 
knows that the increase can not, as a 
general rule, be taken from the public; 
because he knows that it means, unless 
compensated by greater or better pro- 
duction, a decrease of profits for him- 
self or his stockholders. Whatever may 
be his argument before a legislative 
committee, his private view of the mat- 
ter is distorted by no such illusion. 

The minimum wage law has not 
“ruined business.” In Victoria, where 
it has been gradually extended to 
cover more than 100 trades, employing 
more than 100,000 persons, the num- 
ber of factories has increased by 60 
per cent, and the number of employees 
by more than 100 per cent. In the five 
sweated trades to which it was first 
applied the number of employees has 
increased much faster than the popula- 
tion. In Washington, Oregon and Utah 
it has won the cordial support of en- 
lightened employers. There has been 
some difficulty in applying it to indus- 
tries that have to compete with sweat- 
shop products from the East; but the 
employing class in the main, says the 
Washington report, “have been follow- 
ing the letter and spirit of the law and 
aiding greatly in its application.” It 
has raised to a living wage the com- 
pensation of 60 per cent of the women 
workers in the industries of that state 
to which it has been applied; it has 
considerably increased the number of 
women workers at rates higher than 
the minimum; it has tended toward in- 
creased efficiency and vocational train- 
ing, and it has accomplished these 
things without any “disturbance of 
business.” The testimony from .Utah 
and Oregon is similar. 


AGAINST THE MINIMUM WAGE 


ET the campaign against the ex- 

tension of this humane and wise 

measure continues—and strange 
bedfellows it makes! Laborism of a 
sort, capitalism of another sort, and 
utopianism of all sorts find a common 
lodgment. In his opposition to a legal 
minimum wage and the related demand 
for a maximum workday, Mr. Gompers 
is presumed to speak in the name of the 
whole American Federation of Labor. 
He admits the establishment, thru pres- 
sure by the unions, of a legal maximum 
workday for miners in several West- 
ern states, and concedes that the unions 
acted “within their rights.” The pro- 
posal to grant a minimum wage to 
women, however, he declares, in a re- 
cent article, as well as in his testimony 
before the Industrial Relations Com- 
mission, to be “a curb upon the rights, 
the natural development, and the op- 
portunity for development, of the wom- 
en employed in the industries of our 
country.” Evidently the women, almost 
wholly unorganized as they are, should 


win this good for themselves without 
the intervention of government. “I am 
very suspicious,” he says in the same 
article, “of the activities of govern- 
mental agencies’—a somewhat puz- 
zling remark in view of the main- 
tenance by the Federation of an active 
and expensive lobby in Washington 
and the persistent demands of the Fed- 
eration, both in Washington and in 
forty-eight state capitals, for increas- 
ing labor legislation. Remembering his 
Virgil, he says further, “I fear the 
Greeks even when they bear gifts.” The 
Greeks of the National Civic Federa- 
tion have for him, however, evidently 
no terrors; for the union of the two 
forces in this campaign against the 
minimum wage is cordial and compact. 
Nor do those other and more militant 
Greeks of the National Association of 
Manufacturers, who represent the ex- 
tremest antagonism to organized labor, 
affright him with their gifts. They, 
also, have joined in the campaign. 


AN IMMEDIATE NEED 


HUS labor reaction joins with capi- 

tal—and only the narrower element 

of capital at that—in opposing the 
grant by the state to a large part of the 
working population, without economic 
or political power to win it for them- 
selves, a decent standard of living. This 
coalition is supported, moreover, by that 
increasing element of visionary utopians 
who demand a whole loaf or no bread. 
That the securing of a legal minimum 
for women and minors is but a small 
achievement, as compared with the 
seizure by the working class of the 
whole industrial plant of the nation, 
may be true enough. Our Impossibilists’ 
and Illuminati generally so assert, and 
they are very likely correct. Only it 
happens that the one thing is attain- 
able, while the attainability of the other 
—during at least the present genera- 
tion—is a mattér about which, in spite 
of the assertions of the theorists, grave 
doubts persist. Most of our “revolu- 
tionary” seers and philosophers, it hap- 
pens, are persons of means. Some of 
them have landed property, others in- 
comes from professional services. They 
can afford to wait. 

The beneficiaries of a minimum 
wage, on the other hand, are women 
and children upon whom the grind of 
overtoil and underpay is rigorous and 
unremitting. They can not afford to 
wait. Every slightest improvement in 
their condition means for them some 
measure of release from insupportable 
burdens. They cannot obtain this better- 
ment for themselves. Only by general 
state action can it be achieved. 

If the obtaining of these immediate 
benefits sacrificed or delayed the ob- 
taining of some more sweeping and 
radical future benefits, there might be 
some justification for opposing the 
present movement. But no one can prove 
any such thing as that; and the asser- 
tions of the Impossibilists fall upon 
deaf ears. A growing sense of the re- 
morseless tragedy of the helpless toilers 
brings daily increasing strength to the 
movement for a minimum wage. 

Los Angeles, California 
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THE ALLIES AND THE UNITED STATES ON PRESIDENT WILSON’S PEACE PLAN 
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An English answer to the peace- 
maker’s question: “Why don’t you 
let him go? He says he’s had 
enough.” London Opinion makes 
the Bobby reply: “’E’s such a 
bloomin’ liar, sir!” Below, the 
Italian viewpoint in Jl Numero. 
It presents forcefully its suspi- 
cions of Uncle Sam’s motives 
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In the Brooklyn Daily Eagle Nel- 
son Harding has an entertaining 
sketch of Wilson “Stretching It.” 
Above, the most optimistic com- 
ment, drawn by Rollin Kirby for 
the New York World. Belgium 
asks a question in the last cartoon, 
“But why didn’t you speak up 
when my country was invaded?” 
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Given: Waste paper, old shoes, rags and house garbage 





AND AFTER 


Result: Oakoal, the perfect fuel brick 


TURNING GARBAGE INTO FUEL 


HE next time the coal miners 

of the United States go on a 

strike, the people of the city of 

Austin, Texas, won’t care so very 
much. For Austin has found a way 
to turn its garbage into fuel—a fuel 
which burns as long and gives off as 
much heat as the best bituminous lump 
coal—and, what is equally important, 
Austin has at the same time solved 
the problem of a sanitary system of 
garbage collection and disposal. This 
may sound like a fairy tale, but it is 
perfectly true. All doubters are invited 
to visit the Texas city, and see the re- 
markable spectacle of old shoes, hats, 
paper, rags, straw, manure, house gar- 
bage, and a variety of other waste 
products being thrown into one ma- 
chine and emerging from another in 
the shape of a perfect fuel brick, odor- 
less and bearing no resemblance what- 
ever to the original materials. Austin, 
in fact, has taken the lead in a move- 
ment which seems likely to work a new 
epoch in the garbage problems of the 
country. 

The inventor of the new fuel, which 
has been named Oakoal because of its 
similarity to oak wood in burning, is 
E. L. Culver, a Chicago man. Five 
years ago Mr. Culver began investi- 
gating the possibilities and practica- 
bility of commercializing municipal 
garbage, being moved thereto by the 
knowledge that the high cost of dis- 
posing of such refuse was a serious ob- 
stacle to the betterment of a city’s 
health conditions. As a result of a 
long series of experiments he proved 
the adaptability of a method of making 
fuel bricks out of garbage and an ex- 
perimental plant was erected at Aus- 
tin. This proved so .successful that a 
plant capable of taking care of the 
entire waste of the city was built, 
and it is now running to full capacity 
each day, turning out ‘fuel bricks 
which sell at $6.50 per ton. Austin, 
therefore, instead of paying a big price 
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to have its garbage destroyed, is ac- 
tually making money out of it, to say 
nothing of being cleaner and healthier 
than ever before. 3 

The main ingredients of the fuel 
bricks are the municipal waste, a car- 
bonaceous material, and a material for 
disinfecting and waterproofing. All of 
the combustible matter of municipal 
waste or any part of it can be used 
in the manufacture of the fuel—gar- 
bage, trash, rubbish, offal, sewage, 
strect debris, trade wastes and manure. 
It is this organic or decaying matter 
that is such a danger to the public 
health and whose riddance has been 
such a problem to the cities. The sec- 
ond ingredient may be coke, lignite, or 
coal dust, the latter being best adaptcd 
to the purpose. The function of this 
part is to retard the otherwise too 
rapid combustion of the raw refuse. 

The third ingredient used in the 
manufacture of the bricks, an agent for 
deodorizing and waterproofing, is fur- 
nished by liquids having an asphaltic 
base. Tar, water tar (the residue from 
gas manufacturing plants), the residue 
from oil refineries, and asphalt are 
used in this connection. Thus every in- 
gredient of the new fuel is now con- 
sidered a waste, and one of them for 
health reasons has been a serious and 
expensive problem. 

The process thru which the materials 
pass at the Austin plant, while simple, 
is very interesting. The garbage and 
trash of the city is delivered at one 
end of the building, and dumped into 
a pit from which it is lifted to the 
second floor by an endless chain. Such 
articles as boxes, sticks and barrels 
are dropt thru a chute to the boiler 
room. The remainder of the garbage 
and trash is delivered upon a sorting 
belt, on each side of which people are 
stationed to remove such articles as 
have more value as they are received 
than they would have if manufactured 
into fuel. Non-combustible matter is 


also removed. The by-products are 
sterilized and prepared for sale. The 
sorting belt conveys the remainder to 
a disintegrator -which breaks up the 
larger portions. It is then passed on 
to a pulverizer where it is reduced to 
the required fineness. 

From the pulverizer the material is 
conveyed to a pulping machine, where 
hot water and live steam are applied, 
together with a certain percentage of 
tar, which acts in conjunction with the 
hot water and steam as a thoro disin- 
fectant of. the product, and also as a 
deodorizer of the smoke of the fuel 
while being consumed, as well as a 
deodorizer of the fuel itself. From the 
pulping machine the mass is conveyed 
to a mixer, where coal dust is added. 

From the mixer the mass passes on 
to a brick molding press, which 
presses the material into two-pound 
bricks, at the rate of forty a minute. 
The fuel is then placed on wooden 
palets to be set aside to mature, and in 
a few days it is ready for the market. 

According to a chemical analysis 
made by Dr. William B. Philips, of the 
University of Texas, at Austin, the 
fuel bricks contain over 12,000 heat 


‘units per pound, which is about the 


same as the best bituminous lump coal. 
Oak wood has 8000 heat units per 
pound, so that the garbage fuel is one 
and one-half times as strong in heat 
as oak wood. 

It seems probable that Austin’s suc- 
cess in converting its garbage into fuel 
will soon be followed by other Ameri- 
can cities, even some of those which 
now dispose of their waste by incinera- 
tion. While incineration possesses many 
advantages over dumping, it totally 
destroys a very valuable product. By 
the new process, however, a municipal 
plant for manufacturing the fuel bricks 
may not only be made self-supporting. 
but a source of considerable revenue to 
the city operating it. 

Chicago, Illinois 
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Three Cents 
a Day! 


That’s all. What you pay 
for newspapers—and yet that 
small sum will stand be- 
tween you and trouble. For 
that small sum you can have 
$3,250 worth of insurance, if 
you are killed in an accident. 
For that small sum you havea 
weekly income if you are dis- 
abled in an accident. For that 
small sum your wife and your 
children may be saved the bit- 
terest struggle for money. 


One man in seven is killed 
or hurt in an accident each 
year. You don’t know when 
an accident is coming, but for 

+ 3c a day you can be ready 
~~. when the accident does come. 


® ATNAIZE © 


Send the coupon today and let us tell you like by paying more than three cents ~ 
about the Aitna $10 Combination Policy. 8¢ ($50 added to above payments for death 
a day, if you are in ‘Preferred’? occupation if you are insured while under 40 (4° 
and under 50 years of age, brings $1,250 to years of age.) — we 
$3,250 in case of death by accident; $5 to $10 “i 
weekly income for disability due to acci- 




















There are other A®tna Policies, .# 


Pe deyla You can have as much or as little 
dental injuries, plus $1,000 to $3,000 for loss insurance as you want. “i 
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PERMANENT PEACE 


AKS ON BEHALF OF HUMANITY 
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GENTLEMEN OF THE SENATE—On the 
18th of December last I addrest an 
identic note to the governments of the 
nations now at war requesting them to 
state, more definitely than they had yet 
been stated by either group of belliger- 
ents, the terms upon which they would 
deem it possible to make peace. I spoke 
on behalf of humanity and of the rights 
of all neutral nations like our own, 
many of whose most vital interests the 
war puts in constant jeopardy. 

The Central Powers united in a reply 
which stated merely that they were 
ready to meet their antagonists in con- 
ference to discuss terms of peace. 

The Entente Powers have replied 
much more definitely, and have stated, 
in general terms, indeed, but with suffi- 
cient definiteness to imply details, the 
arrangements, guarantees, and acts of 
reparation which they deem to be the 
indispensable conditions of a satisfac- 
tory settlement. 

We are that much nearer a definite 
discussion of the peace which shall end 
the present war. We are that much 
nearer the discussion of the interna- 
tional concept which must thereafter 
hold the world at peace. In every dis- 
cussion of the peace that must end this 
war it is taken for granted that that 
peace must be followed by some definite 
concert of power, which will make it 
virtually impossible that any such 
catastrophe should ever overwhelm us 
again. Every lover of mankind, every 
sane and thoughtful man, must take 
that for granted. 

I have sought this opportunity to ad- 
dress you because I thought that I owed 
it to you, as the council associated with 
me in the final determination of our in- 
ternational obligations, to disclose to 
you without reserve the thought and 
purpose that have been taking form in 
my mind in regard to the duty of our 
Government in those days to come when 
it will be necessary to lay afresh and 
upon a new plan the foundations of 
peace among the nations. 


AMERICA’S PART 


It is inconceivable that the people of 
the United States should play no part 
in that great enterprise. To take part 
in such a service will be the opportu- 
nity for which they have sought to pre- 
pare themselves by the very principles 
and purposes of their polity and the 
approved practices of their Govern- 
ment, ever since the days when they set 
up a new nation in the high and honor- 
able hope that it might in all that it 
was and did show mankind the way to 
liberty. They cannot, in honor, withhold 
the service to which they are now about 
to be challenged. They do not wish to 
withhold it. But they owe it to them- 
selves and to the other nations of the 
world to state the conditions under 
which they will feel free to render it. 

That service is nothing less than this: 
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to add their authority and their pow- 
er to the authority and force of other 
nations to guarantee peace and justice 
thruout the world. Such a settlement 
cannot now be long postponed. It is 
right that before it comes this Govern- 
ment should frankly formulate the con- 
ditions upon which it would feel justi- 
fied in asking our people to approve its 
formal and solemn adherence to a 
league for peace. I am here to attempt 
to state those conditions. 

The present war must first be ended, 
but we owe it to candor and to a just 
regard for the opinion of mankind to 
say that, so far as our participation in 
guarantees of future peace is con- 
cerned, it makes a great deal of differ- 
ence in what way and upon what terms 
it is ended. The treaties and agreements 
which bring it to an end must embody 
terms which will create a peace that 
is worth guaranteeing and preserving, 
a peace that will win the approval of 
mankind, not merely a peace that will 
serve the several interests and immedi- 
ate aims of the nations engaged. 

We shall have no voice in determin- 
ing what those terms shall be, but we 
shall, I feel sure, have a voice in deter- 
mining whether they shall be made 
lasting or not by the guarantees of a 
universal covenant, and our judgment 
upon what is fundamental and essential 
as a condition precedent to permanency 
should be spoken now, not afterward, 
when it may be too late. 

No covenant of codperative peace 
that does not include the peoples of the 
new world can suffice to keep the future 
safe against war, and yet there is only 
one sort of peace that the peoples of 
America could join in guaranteeing. 

The elements of that peace must be 
elements that engage the confidence and 
satisfy the principles of the American 
governments, elements consistent with 
their political faith and the practical 
conviction which the peoples of Amer- 
ica have once for all embraced and un- 
dertaken to defend. 

I do not mean to say that any Amer- 
ican government would throw any ob- 
stacle in the way of any terms of peace 
the governments now at war might 
agree upon, or seek to upset them when 
made, whatever they might be. I only 
take it for granted that mere terms of 
peace between the belligerents will not 
satisfy even the belligerents them- 
selves. Mere agreements may not make 
peace secure. It will be absolutely neces- 
sary that a force be created as a guar- 
antor of the permanency of the settle- 
ment so much greater than the force 
of any nation now engaged or any alli- 
ance hitherto formed or projected, that 
no nation, no probable combination of 
nations, could face or withstand it. If 
the peace presently to be made is to en- 
dure, it must be a peace made secure 
by the organized major force of man- 
kind. 













The terms of the immediate peace 
agreed upon will determine whether it 
is a peace for which such a guarantee 
can be secured. The question upon 
which the whole future peace and policy 
of the world depends is this: 

Is the present war a struggle for a 
just and secure peace or only for a new 
balance of power? If it be only a strug- 
gle for a new balance of power, who 
will guarantee, who can guarantee, the 
stable equilibrium of the new arrange- 
ment? Only a tranquil Europe can be 
a stable Europe. There must be not 
only a balance of power, but a commu- 
nity of power; not organized rivalries, 
but an organized common peace. 

Fortunately, we have received very 
explicit assurances on this point. The 
statesmen of both of the groups of na- 
tions now arrayed against one another 
have said, in terms that could not be 
misinterpreted, that it was no part of 
the purpose they had in mind to crush 
their antagonists. But the implications 
of these assurances may not be equally 
clear to all, may not be the same on 
both sides of the water. I think it will 
be serviceable if I attempt to set forth 
what we understand them to be. 


PEACE WITHOUT VICTORY 


They imply first of all that it must 
be a peace without victory. It is not 
pleasant to say this. I beg that I may 
be permitted to put my own interpreta- 
tion upon it and that it may be under- 
stood that no other interpretation was 
in my thought. I am seeking only to 
face realities and to face them without 
soft concealments. Victory would mean 
peace forced upon the loser, a victor’s 
terms imposed upon the vanquished. It 
would be accepted in humiliation, under 
duress, at an intolerable sacrifice, and 
would leave a sting, a resentment, a 
bitter memory, upon which terms of 
peace would rest, not permanently, but 
only as upon quicksand. 

Only a peace between equals can last; 
only a peace the very principle of 
which is equality and a common par- 
ticipation in a common benefit. The 
right is as necessary for a lasting 
peace as is the just settlement of vext 
questions of territory or of racial and 
national allegiance. 

The equality of nations, upon which 
peace must be founded, if it is to last, 
must be an equality of rights; the guar- 
antees exchanged must neither recog- 
nize nor imply a difference between big 
nations and small, between those that 
are powerful and those that are weak. 
Right must be based upon the common 
strength, not upon the individual 
strength, of the nations upon whose 
concert peace will depend. 

Equality of territory, of resources, 
there, of course, cannot be; nor any 
other sort of equality not gained in the 
ordinary peaceful and legitimate devel- 
opment of the peoples themselves. But 
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no one asks or cxpects anything more 
than an equality of rights. Mankind is 
looking now for freedom of life, not for 
equipoises of power. 

And there is a deeper thing involved 
than even equality of rights among or- 
ganized nations. No peace can last, or 
ought to last, which does not recognize 
and accept the principle that govern- 
ments derive all their just powers from 
the consent of the governed, and that 
no right anywhere exists to hand peo- 
ples about from sovereignty to sover- 
eignty as if they were property. 

I take it for granted, for instance, if 
I may venture upon a single example, 
that statesmen everywhere are agreed 
that there should be a united, indepen- 
dent, and autonomous Poland, and that 
henceforth inviolable security of life, 
of worship, and of industrial and social 
development should be guaranteed to 
all peoples who have lived hitherto 
under the power of governments devot- 
ed to a faith and purpose hostile to 
their own. 

I speak of this not because of any 
desire to exalt an abstract political 
principle which has always been held 
very dear by those who have sought to 
build up liberty in America, but for the 
same reason that I have spoken of the 
other conditions of peace, which seem 
to me clearly indispensable—because I 
wish frankly to uncover realities. Any 
peace which does not recognize and ac- 
cept this principle will inevitably be 
upset. It will not rest upon the affec- 
tions or the convictions of mankind. 
The ferment of spirit of whole popula- 
tions will fight subtly and constantly 
against it, and all the world will sym- 
pathize. The world can be at peace only 
if its life is stable, and there can be no 
stability where the will is in rebellion, 
where there is not tranquillity of spirit 
and a sense of justice, of freedom, and 
of right. 


FREEDOM OF THE SEAS 


So far as practicable, moreover, 
every great people now struggling 
toward a full development of its re- 
sources and of its powers should be as- 
sured a direct outlet to the great high- 
ways of the sea. Where this cannot be 
done by the cession of territory, it can 
no doubt be done by the neutralization 
of direct rights of way under the gen- 
cral guarantee which will assure the 
peace itself. With a right comity of ar- 
rangement no nation need be shut away 
from free access to the. open paths of 
the world’s commerce. 

And the paths of the sea must alike 
in law and in fact be free. The freedom 
of the seas is the sine qua non of peace, 
equality, and coéperation. No doubt a 
somewhat radical reconsideration of 
many of the rules of international 
practice hitherto sought to be estab- 
lished may be necessary in order to 
make the seas indeed free and common 
in practically all circumstances for the 
use of mankind, but the motive for such 
changes is convincing and compelling. 
There can be no trust or intimacy be- 
— the peoples of the world without 
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The free, constant, unthreatened in- 
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Taste Them 
They’re Like 


Bubbled Nuts 


Puffed Wheat and Rice are whole grains puffed to bubbles. 
eight times normal size. 


Before we explode them they are toasted in a fearful heat. 
a nut-like taste. 


So they seem like nut meats made airy and flaky, made flimsy and thin 
and crisp. If you ate them with your eyes shut you would never guess 
them grain foods. 


They are Foods—Not Bonbons 


But don’t treat them like confections. 


These are whole-grain foods. By Prof. Anderson’s process, every food 
cell is exploded. So every atom of the whole grain feeds. 


Don’t be too sparing of these dainty morsels. 
them. 


They are 


This gives 


Every food element is in 
And in this form those elements are all made available. 


Don’t confine them to breakfast. 
and suppers, floated in bowls of milk. 


Between meals, when children get hungry, let them eat to their hearts’ 
content. Let them eat the grains dry, or doused with melted butter. 


Let Puffed Grains displace sweetmeats and confections—displace them 
with foods which are just as delightful. And which one can eat without 
any restrictions. 


Not one child in ten ever gets enough of the minerals stored in whole 


Puffed Puffed | 
Wheat Rice 


and Corn Puffs 


Each 15c. Except in Far West 





They are ideal foods for luncheons 
































Here are three grains—wheat, rice and corn—prepared in the perfect 
way., Every food cell is steam exploded. Every granule is fitted to feed. 
Fach has a different flavor. Each can be served in a dozen ways. A 


supply of each gives you an endless variety. And all are fascinating, 
hygienic foods. 


Puffed Rice excels in nut-like flavor. 
And Puffed Wheat excels as a food. 


Keep all three on hand. 


The Quaker Oats @mpany 


Sole Makers 


Corn Puffs excels as a dainty. 
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Does your stenographer 
write sixty letters a day? 


The chances are she does not average above thirty-five. 


And that’s a good average for a capable stenographer, 
when you consider how much of her time you waste giving 


shorthand dictation. 


The average daily production of the stenographer using 
The Dictaphone not only can be—but should be sixty letters 
a day. And she can handle the dictation of more than one 


man as well. 


Reach for your telephone and call The Dictaphone, and 
arrange for a demonstration on your own work. If you do 
not find that name in the book, write to 


<, 









m DIL TAPAVNE 


Dept. 115 B, Woolworth Bldg., New York 


Stores in the Principal Cities. 
Write for “The Man at the Desk” 


You can’t buy a Dictaphone under any other name 
The Genuine bears the name The Dictaphone 


Dealers Everywhere. 








MEET ME AT THE TULLER 
For Value, Service, Home Comfort 








NEW 


HOTEL TULLER 


Detroit, Michigan 
Center of business on Grand Circus Park. 
Take Woodward car, get off at Adams Avenue 

ABSOLUTELY FIREPROOF 

200 Rooms, Private Bath, $1.50 Single, $2.50 Up Double 
200 7 Ld Ld 2.00 Ly 00 oe 
1 Lid it) Lt) . o 4.00 Ld oe 
100 Lid Li Li) 3.00 te 6.00 id 4.60 it) it} 

Total 600 Outside Rooms 

All Absolutely Quiet 


Two Floors—Agents' New Unique Cafes and 
Sample Rooms Cabaret Excellente 





How to Use The Independent 
in the Teaching of English 


This brochure prepared by Dr. Frederick 
Houk Law, Head of the English Depart- 
nent of the Stuyvesant High School, where 
nearly FIVE THOUSAND boys attend, is 
of special help to teachers of Oral Compo- 
sition, Supplementary Reading, Public 
Speaking, Rhetoric, Journalism, Extempore 
Speaking and Oral Expression. It is free. 
Sending for it will not place you under any 
obligation. Address W. W. Ferrin, The 
Independent, 119 West goth St., New York. 




















Romeike’s Press Clippings 
are used nowadays by every modern 
up-to-date business man; they bring 
you in constant touch with<all public 
and private wants, and supply you with 
news bearing upon any line of busi- 
ness. We read for our subscribers all 
the important papers published in the 
United States and abroad. If you have 
never used press clippings, drop us a 
postal and we will show how they can 
be of advantage to you. Write for 
booklet and terms. 

ROMEIKE, INC, 
106-110 Seventh Ave., New York City 

















tercourse of nations is an essential part 
of the process of peace and of develop- 
ment, It need not be difficult to define 
or to secure the freedom of the seas if 
the governments of the world sincerely 
desire to come to an agreement con- 
cerning it. 

It is a problem closely connected with 
the limitation of naval armaments and 
the codperation of the navies of the 
world in keeping the seas at once free 
and safe. 

And the question of limiting naval 
armaments opens the wider and per- 
haps more difficult question of the limi- 
tation of armies and of all programs of 
military preparation. Difficult and deli- 
cate as these questions are, they must 
be faced with the utmost candor and 
decided in a spirit of real accommoda- 
tion if peace is to come with healing in 
its wings and come to stay. 

Peace cannot be had without conces- 
sion and sacrifice. There can be no 
sense of safety and equality among the 
nations if great preponderating armies 
are henceforth to continue here and 
there to be built up and maintained. The 
statesmen of the world must plan for 
peace, and nations must adjust and ac- 
commodate their policy to it as they 
have planned for war and made ready 
for pitiless contest and rivalry. The 
question of armaments, whether on 
land or sea, is the most immediately 
and intensely practical question con- 
nected with the future fortunes of na- 
tions and of mankind. 

I have spoken upon these great mat- 
ters without reserve, and with the ut- 
most explicitness because it has seemed 
to me to be necessary if the world’s 
yearning desire for peace was any- 
where to find free voice and utterance. 
Perhaps I am the only person in high 
authority among all the peoples of the 
world who is at liberty to speak and 
hold nothing back. I am speaking as an 
individual, arid yet I am speaking also, 
of course, as the responsible head of a 
great Government, and I feel confident 
that I have said what the people of the 
United States would wish me to say. 

May I not add that I hope and be- 
lieve that I am, in effect, speaking for 
liberals and friends of humanity in 
every nation and of every program of 
liberty? I would fain believe that I am 
speaking for the silent mass of man- 
kind everywhere who have as yet had 
no place or opportunity to speak their 
real hearts out concerning the death 
and ruin they see to have come already 
upon the persons and the homes they 
hold most dear. 

And in holding out the expectation 
that the people and the Government of 
the United States will join the other 
civilized nations of the world in guar- 
anteeing the permanence of peace upon 
such terms as I have named, I speak 
with the greater boldness and confi- 
dence because it is clear to every man 
who can think that there is in this 
promise no breach in either our tradi- 
tions or our policy as a nation, but a 
fulfilment rather of all that we have 
professed or striven for. 

I am proposing, as it were, that the 
nations should with one accord adopt 
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the doctrine of President Monroe as 
the doctrine of the world: That no na- 
tion should seek to extend its policy 
over any other nation or people, but 
that every people should be left free 
to determine its own policy, its own way 
of development, unhindered, unthreat- 
ened, unafraid, the little along with 
the great and powerful. 

I am proposing that all nations 
henceforth avoid entangling alliances 
which would draw them into competi- 
tion of power, catch them in a net of 
intrigue and selfish rivalry, and dis- 
turb their own affairs with influences 
intruded from without. There is no en- 
tangling alliance in a concert of power. 
When all unite to act in the same sense 
and with the same purpose, all act in 
the common interest and are free to 
live their own lives under a common 
protection. 

I am proposing government by the 
consent of the governed; that freedom 
of the seas which in international con- 
ference after conference representa- 
tives of the United States have urged 
with the eloquence of those who are the 
convinced disciples of liberty; and that 
moderation of armaments which makes 
of armies and navies a power for order 
merely, not an instrument of aggres- 
sion or of selfish violence. 

These are American principles, 
American policies. We can stand for no 
others. And they are also the principles 
and policies of forward-looking men and 
women everywhere, of every modern 
nation, of every enlightened commu- 
nity. They are the principles of man- 
_kind and must prevail. 








PEBBLES 


Miss Olilie Grooty’s pupils acted a play- 
let called “The Seamstress” at the hall 
Wednesday afternoon. We thought it was 
sew sew.— Walnut (Mo.) Times. 

Dad—My son, the lives of lazy men are 
not recorded in history or literature, for 
the benefit of future generations. 

Son—How about Rip Van Winkle?— 
Cornell Widow. 


Domestic Science Student — Science 
shows that a man can live on Limburger 
cheese alone. 

Her Father—Well, if he’s going to live 
on that stuff he ought to be kept alone.— 
Orange Peel. 


Mimi—You are ze Anzac, ees it not? 
An’ you will teach me to spik ze Austra- 
lien? 

Ze Anzac—Well—er—I think you had 
better get a trooper to do that. You see— 
er—I am a chaplain.—Sydney Bulletin. 


“It is my belief, and I venture to assert 
it,” declared the lecturer, raising his voice, 
“there isn’t a man in this audience who 
has ever done-anything to prevent the de- 
struction of our vast forests.” 

A rather timid looking man quietly arose 
in the rear of the hall and said: “I’ve shot 
woodpeckers.” —Life. 


The doctor’s wife had advertised for a 
girl to do housework and was showing an 
applicant over the house. She had been 
very liberal in her promises of privileges 
and it looked as tho the two were going to 
come to an agreement, when the girl sud- 
denly asked: 

“Do you do your own stretchin’?” 

“Do we do our own what?” asked the 
puzzled mistress. 

“Stretchin’,” repeated the girl. “Do you 
put all the food on the table and stretch 
for it, or do I have to shuffle it around?”’— 
New York Times. 








New and Forthcoming Macmillan 


Books 








H. G. Wells’ New Book 
ITALY, FRANCE AND BRITAIN AT WAR 


sy the Author of “Mr. Britling Sees It Through,” etc. 


An incisive and penetrating discussion of conditions in three 
of the great countries engaged in war, written out of Mr. Wells’ 


own observations on the various battle fronts. 


Ready Feb. 6. $1.50 





_after the war. 


GALLIPOLI 
By John Masefield 


“A splendid tale of bravery splen- 
didly told. . . . A miniature epic.” 
—N. Y. Post. Illustrated. $1.35 


A HANDY GUIDE FOR 
BEGGARS 
By Vachel Lindsay 


“The most unusual book in years. 
One of the most beautiful too.”— 
N. Y. Sun. $1.25 


THE LONG ROAD OF 
WOMAN’S MEMORY 
By Jane Addams 


A book of wide interest enriched by 
numerous anecdotes and _ stories 
drawn’ from the author’s long and 
varied experience. $1.25 


AMERICAN WORLD 
POLICIES 
By Walter E. Weyl 


A highly enlightening study of our 
international problems and the part 
they will play in “The Great Society” 
Ready in February. 


NEW IDEALS IN 
BUSINESS 
By Ida M. Tarbell 


An amazing story written out of per- 

sonal contact with the new spirit now 

manifest in all large enterprises. 
$1.75 


THE CYCLE OF 
SPRING 

By Sir Rabindranath Tagore 
A new play by the famous Indian 


poet. Ready in February. . 


THREE SHORT PLAYS 
By Mary 5S. Watts 


Three notable plays by the distin- 
guished Ohio novelist. $1.25 





LIVELIHOOD. Dramatic 


Reveries 
By Wilfrid Wilson Gibson 


A book of highly interesting poems 
in the manner of Mr. Gibson’s first 
success, “Daily Bread.” $1.25 


GOD, THE INVISIBLE 
KING 
By H. G. Wells 


A fine, reverent and inspiring plea 
for the true religious life of man- 
kind. Ready in May. 


THE MIDDLE GROUP 
OF AMERICAN 
HISTORIANS 


By John Spencer Bassett, 


Tells of the contributions to Ameri- 
ean historical literature made by Ban- 
croft, Jared Sparks, Peter Force, and 
others. $2.00 


IMPRESSIONS OF 
RUSSIA 
By Stephen Graham 


A record of Mr. Graham’s tramping 
trip through Russia in the summer 
of 1916. Ready in March. 


MERLIN 
By Edwin Arlington Robinson 


A long, dramatic poem in which the 
Arthurian legend is treated with orig- 
inality and beauty. 

Ready in February. 


THE ROAD TO 
CASTALY 
By Alice Brown 


A book of poems by the author of 
“Children of Earth” and “The Pris- 
oner.” Ready in February. 


THE CELTIC DAWN 
By Lloyd, R. Morris 


The recent Irish literary movement 
in the light of the various social con- 
ditions. Ready in February. 
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Annual Discount Sale 


MANUFACTURED FURS 
15% to 25% Reduction 


C. C. SHAYNE & CO. 


Importers and Manufacturers 


STRICTLY RELIABLE FURS 


126 West 42nd Street 
| New York City [ 
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The Original 
Malted Milk 


NOURISHING 
DELICIOUS 
DIGESTIBLE 





The powder dissolves in water. Needs no » cooking— Keep it on wary 


Rich Milk, Malted grain extract in powder. 
For Infants, Invalids and growing children. 
Pure nutrition, upbuilding the whole body. 
Invigorates nursing mothers, and the aged. 


The Original Food-Drink for all ages. 
More nourishing than tea, coffee, etc. 
In the home, or at Hotels and Cafes. 
Substitutes cost YOU Same Price. 





Atwood Grapefruit 4 


Always it 


this wrapper 


Recommended by Physicians for Rheumatism. Aiwou! 
As to Flavor, in a Class by Itself. 


Price about the same as the common variety.’ 
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She Countryside 


SUBURBAN LIFE 


Certainly you may send me the next Seven Big 
Numbers of The Countryside at the special price 
of only One Dollar (Value, 25c. per copy—$1.75). 
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MOTOR 
PROGRESS 


By 
John Chapman Hilder 


HE New York Shows are over. 

For six hectic days and nights 

the world and his wife—and his 

mother, sisters, cousins, aunts 
and fiancée—besieged Grand Central 
Palace. If you will permit me a some- 
what weather-beaten expression, “you’d 
have thought they were giving cars 
away.” 

With all its floor space, the Pal- 
ace seemed painfully like the subway 
after office hours. In fact more than 
once I found myself reaching for a 
strap to hang on from sheer force of 
habit. 

Of course the show was a great suc- 
cess. From a box office point of view it 
must have been most gratifying. For 
the benefit of next year’s visitors, how- 
ever, I would like to suggest that the 
management might do well to put the 
show on for two weeks instead of one 
and to sell tickets ahead good for ad- 
mission on specified dates, limiting the 
attendance on any one day. It would 
then be possible for every one to get a 
good look at all the exhibits. And I am 
confident that, with half a chance, more 
people would buy. 

The exhibits themselves, so far as I 
could judge between scrimmages, were 
even more remarkable than had been 
expected. Taking them as a whole it 
seemed to me that the greatest ad- 
vance was shown in the variety of color 
schemes available in stock cars, with 
yellow as the predominating hue. 
There were a number of reds, blues, 
grays and greens of various shades, a 
few in white for show purposes, but 
fewer dead blacks than have been shown 
in previous years. 


ODY designs showed rather few 

major changes, but innumerable re- 

finements of detail. Greatest inter- 
est centered in the close-coupled four 
passenger roadsters and the convertible 
models. Seven, six and five passenger 
touring cars and two and three pas- 
senger roadsters were practically all 
of conventional type. One seven pas- 
senger car at the Palace was a radical 
departure from current practise in 
stock bodies, altho somewhat sim- 
ilar designs have been shown by the 
special body builders and one or two 
foreign producers. 

Sifting down the majority, we find 
the smooth rounded body, rolled at the 
top, curved radiator, rounded—and 
poorly fitted—hood, and crowned fend- 
ers much in evidence. Few cars, in- 
deed, among those shown at the Palace 
departed from these conventional fea- 
tures. 
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It is really a pity that manufactur- 
ers in general have taken so little 
trouble toward improving the “sit” of 
the hood. It is a conspicuous part. 
Probably it meets the eye before any 
cther portion of the car. And yet in 
most cases it looks as if it had been 
dropt on from a distance. In nearly 
every case there is a hiatus between 
radiator shell and hood and between 
hood and cowk These are accentuated 
by the smoothness of line and could, I 
believe, be eliminated by the use of 
moldings. 

It would perhaps be a little diffi- 
cult to produce such moldings under 
the present system of pressing hoods 
and cowls out of single pieces of 
sheet metal, but our engineers have 
accomplished so many harder things 
during the past few years that this 
change is undoubtedly within the 
realms of possibility. 


NOTICEABLE improvement in 
A practically all models is evident in 

the increased comfort afforded 
driver and passengers. Tonneaus are 
more roomy than before. Upholstery is 
deeper and more springy. Seats are set 
at more careful angles, with a view to 
doing away with that feeling of stiffness 
that frequently used to assail one after 
long riding. Designers have succeeded, 
in most cases, in making you feel you 
are sitting in the car rather than 
on it. 

Doors are wider than they were, and 
nearly all are equipt with curtain 
holders which open the side curtain 
flaps like doors and enable you to get 
in or out when the curtains are in 
place without being slapped in the 
face. 

In many cars the driver’s seat is 
adjustable so that long or short-legged 
people may have the pedals within 
comfortable reach. This feature, 
coupled with adjustable pedals and 
conveniently located gear and brake 
levers, makes the driver’s lot happier 
than ever. x 

Many models show originality in the 
location of baggage room and pockets 
for tools. These latter are to be found 
in doors, in seat backs, and in drawers 
that slide out of sight and most of 
them are equipt with locks operated 
by the key that opens and closes the 
ignition circuits. In one car there are 
seven locks, all controlled by one key. 
Everything that a light fingered 
gentleman with facilities for disposing 
of such loot might be tempted to re- 
move is locked on to the machine, or in 
it. 

Of course, a thief who has an hour 
or so to spare’ can quite easily get 
what he wants regardless of locks. But, 
fortunately for automobile owners, the 
average thief is in a hurry and can- 
not risk being discovered while he takes 
the time it would require to pick the 
lock or to tinker with the machinery 
or to make the necessary electrical con- 
nections. 
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24 Volumes 
20,000 Pages 
80,000 Articles 
STRONG POINTS: 


1. Accuracy: all important 
articles written by special- 
ists. 

2. Authority: can be quoted 
on any subject without fear 
of successful contradiction. 


8. Comprehensiveness: 
covers a wider field than any 
other general reference-work, 
It contains 80,000 articles— 
30,000 more than any other 
encyclopedia. 

4, Lucidity: written in plain 
language so that even the 
young folks can understand. 


5. Attractiveness: not only 
educational but attractive 
and entertaining. 

6. Illustrations and Maps: 
carefully prepared to illumi- 
nate and explain the text. 
%. Convenience: printed on 
thin paper—not too thin but 
easy to handle and to leaf. 


8. Arrangement: all su b- 
jects alphabetically arranged 
and easy to find. 

9. Pronunciation: all except 
the most common words 
made clear by a simple pho- 
netic system, 

10. Bibliography: every im- 
portant subject supplement- 
ed by a full list of books that 
may be consulted. 


11. Courses of Reading and 
Study: afford specialized help 
toward self-instruction in 
leading branches of knowl- 
edge. 

12. Research Bureau Serv- 
ice: provides subscribers the 
free privilege of information 
from our Editors on any en- 
cyclopxdic subject. 


Le) if Id only had this Set » 


when | was growing up’ j 





That’s what men who have had to 
battle for success now say when the 
see something new and useful and thi 
how in the days gone by it would have 
helped them on their way. 


That’s what they say, for instance, 
when they buy and use and learn to 
know and prize 


THE NEW 
INTERNATIONAL 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


Second Edition 


REVISED,'REWRITTEN, AND RESET FROM ATOZ 
SIZE OF PAGE ENLARGED 
NUMBER OF VOLUMES INCREASED 
PRINTED THROUGHOUT FROM NEW PLATES 


In a recent letter praising the work, a suc- 
cessful civil engineer used these words: 


**Oh, howl wish I could have had this 
encyclopaedia when a farmer boy and 
with scarcely any books in the house.’’ 


Thousands of other men have thought the 
same. February is the birth-month of the illus- 
trious Lincoln. How he would have revelled in 
THE NEW INTERNATIONAL, just as those 
who are thoughtful and ambitious revel in it 
fa thousands of men and women who 

ave it. 





SPECIAL NOTICE 


Unusual demand for the 
New, Revised, Enlarged 
and Improved Edition 
will soon exhaust the first 
and second printings and 
the delay in manufactur- 
ing, in sufficient quantity, 
the special thin paper re- 
quired, will doubtless re- 
tard our deliveries. 

However, those who sub- 
scribe first will be served 
first, and at the low price 
just now available, which 
present large sales war- 
rant us in continuing 
temporarily, but subject 
to advance without notice. 
It is, therefore, best to 


ACT NOW 





And those who haven’t the work certainly 
should have it, which is now easily possible. 
They should have it because it is 


An Education in Itself 


And it is just now easy to secure. Simply 
have us send you our 80-page Book about the 
new knowledge, showing Specimen Pages, 
Color-Plates, Engravings and Maps with 
list of subjects covered by the Courses of 
Reading and Study—a valuable educa- 
tional adjunct, for personal use or to 
a oe young folks in their school- 
work, 


The Coupon Brings the Book 
Tear off and Mail Today 


_ The Book is especially 
impressive with respect 
to the new knowledge 
which most other en- 
cyclopedias do not 
contain, 













tion regarding 


ao ent special price, etc. 
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Send me full informa- 


New International En- 
cyclopeedia (Second Edi- 
tion), with details of the pres- 





It might be well for owners, how- 
ever, to have a few duplicate keys 
made and to keep them in a safe but 
accessible place. For keys are apt to 
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DODD, MEAD & COMPANY, Inc. 
NEW YORK 
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Machine-cut direct Hom Factory 
AT THE INSIDE PRICE 


liome builders can save money by dealing direct 
with the producer. Get around the high cost of 
building. Bodge the exorbitant prices—compounded 
profits—extra labor—extravagant waste—and tedious) 
delays of the old-fashioned building method. 
Investigate this newer, better, quicker system. 


Machine-Cuat-to-F it 
are the result of modern efficiency methods 
4 applied to the building business. We will send 
i you catalog of 100 houses, cottages, bungalows ; 
' make your selection—then we ship complete 
house direct to you, ready cut, with all mate- 
tials complete, at factory price. 


Modern Method of 
Home Building 


Machine cutting saves 40 per cent. carpenter la or 

No waste. Nodeloys, Everything furnished for com- 
first-grade materials throughout. Free. 

Plane end instructions. 

Send 4c postage for catalog of floor plans, 

plotures and piices. (Also Home Furnishings Cat. 

Blog on request. ) 


Lewis Manufacturing Co. 
Dept. 251, Bay City, Michigan 








$74.9 
6 Rooms 








Special Offer of three Fine Stylish Duratex Silk Four-in-hands 
and Handsome Bow-t ¢ sent postpaid on receipt of $1.60 with the 
name and address of 5 friends. The four-in-hands come in assort- 

ed designs in the s:ylish wide-end shape that slips easily and 
makes up in a handsome flowing tie that can be knotted in any 
collar. The colorsare mainly navy blue, black and lavenderin very 
handsome designs. The bow-tie is the stylish Dointed-end shape. 

Highest bank references, also Dun's, and this 


Room 4, GOODELL & CO., Duratex Bldg., New York 


Bronze Memorial Tablets 
JNO. WILLIAMS, Inc., Bronze Foundry, ss0 W. 
27th St., N. Y. Write for illustrated booklet. Free. 











Driver Agents Wanted 


Ride in a Bush Car. Pay for it out of your 
on sales, my agents are making money. oonhipments 


prompt. Bu 
82x34 tires Cana re eunranteed 





FACTORY 
REBUILT 


NENT 


ve You 
From mere to $78 
p-to-date Machines of Standard Makes 
oipto-date rebuilt, trad ked 











SEND us any diamonds, watches, old gold, platinum or silver 
Tiseae (new or broken), false teeth (with or without gold), 
any dental fillings, painters’ gold-leaf cotton or magneto points. 
Nothing too large or too small. We pay in cash the highest 
possible prices. Can do this because we do the largest business 
of this kind in the country Established 1899. Your goods re- 
turned at our expense should our offer be refused in 10 days. 


Liberty Refining Co., 432 C Wood St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 
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get lost, and altho it is perfectly 


rangements (this has been proved 
often by motor thieves) it is a bit 
troublesome. 


are sold, since some of the largest pro- 
ducers turn out fours alone. 

Eights are not increasing in number 
as rapidly as some people expected. 


still. As a matter of fact the action of 
two of the most successful makers of 
high-priced cars in calling attention to 
their development of the four has had 
a far reaching effect in the industry 
and with the public. 


a change of ratios. The last year 

has seen a great growth in the use 
of the cantilever, instead of semi and 
three-quarter elliptic. Figures this year 
show that out of 188 models, 66 have 
semi-elliptic springs, 54 have three- 
quarter elliptic, 52 have cantilever, 9 
full elliptic, and 7 other types. 

Figures on clutches show a falling 
off of the cone type and a gain in the 
plate and the disc types. In the same 
188 models there are 78 equipt with 
dise clutches, 55 cone, 46 plate, 3 mag- 
netic and 1 multiple disc. With regard 
to the last two, it must not be thought 
that there are three cars featuring 
magnetic clutches. There are really but 
two. 

The 188 models included various chas- 
sis of the same make. Also, the mul- 
tiple disc clutch is found on the one 
car featuring planetary transmission. 
No need to tell you that it is a well 
known car. 

At the Automobile Salon held j in the 


Re an springs have been undergoing 


of the cars kept the attendance down 
to reasonable limits. Formerly the Im- 
porters’ show, this year but three for- 
eign cars were in evidence, represent- 


very impressive one. 
The Astor exhibits were for the mcst 


them. And I saw some that I consider 
underpriced. 


Ask the Motor Editor or anything you 
want to know concerning motor 
cars, trucks, accessories or their 
makers. While The Independent 
cannot undertake to give an opinion 
as to the relative merits of various 
makes of cars or accessories, it is 
ready to give impartial information 
about any individual product.—Ad- 
dress Motor Editor, The Independ- 





















ent, 119 West 40th ‘Street, a. 2-6 


easy to start a car and run it quite in- 
dependent of the electric switch ar- 


An analysis of 188 models of 1917 |f 
cars from a mechanical standpoint |¥ 
shows that in the matter of cylinders |} 
85 are sixes, 68 are fours, 26 are eights |} 
and 9 twelves. Altho there are more |} 
individual models containing six cylin-|} 
ders than four, more fours than sixes |} 


Twelves also are at rather a_ stand-|} 





ballroom of the Hotel Astor the prices He , 


ing England and Italy. Four new |i 
American cars made their debut—a | i 


part marvels of mechanical refinement | ?# 
beautifully drest. On the whole, they | i 
were well worth the prices charged for He 























IF YOU WEAR 
GLASSES YOU NEED 


Shur-on 


HE eyeglass and spectacle mounting 

that best protects your eyes by hold- 

ing the lenses in the correct optical 
Position, that sticks tight comfortably and 
that is the most becoming because the 
most inconspicuous, 


SHELLTEX RIMS ("th be. 


—the latest in Shur-ons, Stylish and ele- 
ant, made to meet the mode. Like all 
hur-ons, quality guaranteed. 


EYEGLASSES - SPECTACLES 


At most high-grade oculists, jf 
optometrists and opticians, or 
write us. Look for the name } 
Shur-on or Shelltex in bridge jf 
E.KIRSTEIN SONSCO, j 
mar Andrew St., Rochester, N.Y. % 
° Established 1864 v 

















w sanitary 
I fl ilet right in your house. 
| | o going out in cold weather. 
f; boon to invalids, Endorsed 
State Boards of Heal 


ABSOLUTELY ODORLESS 


it Apryhere here In The 

The onan are led by_a Dont gs process in 

water in the container, which you empty once a 

to. emgt faye > ely motes. Fe ose trouble 
em: guaran. 

Write for full description and price, 

towt SANITARY sen ps 2108 Rowe cies. , DETROIT, 











ee  ____._______ -—4 
SECURED boy PEE RETURNED. 
Actual search free. Send sketch or 
model. - page, 1917 Edition Pat- 


ent Book free. 
Seorge P. Kimmel, 222 Barrister Bldg., Washington, D.C. 





DEBATING 
SOCIETIES 


The Single Six-Year Term for i 
President. 

The Death Penalty. 

Price Maintenance. 

Minimum Wage Legislation. 

Mothers’ Pensions. 

Who Is Responsible for the War? 


Government Owned Merchant 
Marine. . 


Shall We Enlarge the Army? 


Convict Labor in the United 
States. 


The Problem of the Trusts. 
The Monroe Doctrine. 


Military Training for College 
Students. 


An Embargo on Arms. 
Mexico and the United States. 














Both sides of all these fourteen de- 
bates will be furnished for only 25 
cents. 


THE INDEPENDENT 
119 West 40th St. New York 
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PEBBLES 


“Did the doctor treat you?’ 
“No, he charged me twenty dollars.”— 
Widow. 


“Goodness,” cried the gas engine to the 
crank as they became engaged, “what a 
turn you gave me.”— Widow. 


Bread made of straw flour is now an 
article of German diet. This is the straw 
which shows the way the wind blows.— 
Passing Show. 


“Y’know Mr. Brown? He’s got a lien on 
that house.” 

“He was worse than that last night.” 
London Opinion. 


He—Is she a widow? 

Hee—Or a divorcee? 

He Hee—I call her a Peach o’ Reno.— 
Chapparall. 


The Customer—Have you any more six- 
teenth century chairs like those I bought 
from you before? 

The Dealer in Genuine Antiques—No, 
sir, they’ve stopped making them since the 
war.—Le Péle Méle. 

“Is, this hotel run on the European 


“What do you mean, sir?” 
“Furious charges, trouble over borders, 
and no quarter given.”—Lampoon. 


He left his college with a Ph.D., 
To teach on a cannibal isle, 
The chief when he spied him smacked his 


ips, 
And served him up with style. 


The dinner o’er, from the ashes rose, 

A spectre, weird to relate— 

“What is that,” cried the chief; and a 
voice replied : 

“°Tis the ghost of the grad-u-ate.” 

—Cornell Widow. 

Aunt (severely)—As I glanced into the 
drawing-room just-now I saw the young 
man’s arms round you. 

Niece—Yes, Aunty, I was waiting for 
you to see us. Young men are so scarce 
nowadays, one can’t have too many wit- 
nesses !—Passing Show. 


A boy was visiting another boy, and as 
they were going to bed the little host knelt 
to say his prayers. 

“I never say my prayers when I am 
home,” said the visitor. 

“That's all right,” said the other boy. 
“You better say them here; this is a fold- 
ing bed.” —Pathfinder. : 

A soldier of the Seventh Tllinois, accord- 
ing to Major Brady, was limping around 
Camp Wilson, down in Texas, with his 
ankle heavily swathed in bandages. An 
elderly lady visitor, wishing to be sympa- 
thetic, remarked: 

“My poor fellow, and you were hurt in 
the leg!” 

“No, ma’am,” the soldier boy replied, 
“IT was kicked in the head by a mule, but 
the bandages slipt.”—Chicago Herald. 

Daughter of Western Farmer—Oh, 
George, the harvest hands threaten to 
leave, and papa is away! 

Young Foreman—yYes, I know I wired 
him this morning for instructions 

Daughter of Western Farmer—What did 
he answer? 

Young Farmer—He said: “Hold hands 
till I come.” 

Daughter of Western Farmer—Well, it 
means an awful lot of spooning, but I 
think we can do it, can’t we?—Passing 
Show. 


The scene was a kinema palace where 
the Somme battle pictures were being flick- 
ered. As the Warwickshires were seen going 
over the top to the attack, an excited Bir- 
mingham man _ exclaimed triumphantly, 
“What about your Highland regiments 
now?” As luck would have it, there was a 
short, bandy-legged Scot in a kilt within 
hearing. He flared up, and replied: “What 
aboot our Hielan’ regiments? Why, they 
are keepin’ back the Germans while your 
men are gettin’ their photographs taken.” 
~—London Opinion. 
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> but the mark of a service’’ 
\\ 


**Not the name of a thing, 


~—— 





The new light that 
MAZDA Service 
throws on lamp- 
manufacturers’ 
problems is re- 
flected in brighter, 
whiter light that 
MAZDA Lamps 


give in your home 


‘The Meaning of MAZDA 


MAZDA is the trademark of a world-wide service to Laboratories of the General Electric Company at 
certain lamp manufacturers, Its purpose is tocollect | Schenectady, New York. 

and select scientific and practical information con- 

cerning progress and developments in the art ofincan- |§ The mark MAZDA can ap only on lamps which 
descent lamp manufacturing and to distribute this meet the standards of MAZDA ice. It is thus 
information to the companies entitled to receive this _ an assurance of quality. This trademark is the prop- 


Service. MAZDA Service is centered in the Research _ erty of the General Electric Company. 











RESEARCH LABORATORIES OF GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY 
4637 




















Are Your Nerves Hungry 


Steady nerves—poise and self-control—are largely a matter p= = 
of nourishment. Nervousness may usually be corrected by care- 
ful attention to habits of living. ‘This Dr. John Harvey Kel- | , 
logg fully explains in his new book, ‘“‘Neurasthenia,’’ containing = 


the ‘‘net results’ of his experience with thousands of cases of 
nervousness treated during the forty years he has been Chief | 
Medical Director of the Battle Creek Sanitarium, ‘This book is 
= dry L - omelets. On {he —-. you caseetend it ~ i 
e ily—it is intensely interesting—and easy to follow. you suf- 
Decide for fer from nervousness—exhaustion—sleeplessness or any of 
ourself if ills, send for this book and study it. It teaches you how to 
y' escape from nervous suffering. No drugs. Only natural means 
this book can | —“let. exercise, rest, sleep and careful adjustment of working 
hours. Instructions are full and complete. Over 300 pages— l 
hel you many illustrations—substantially bound—only $2. Sent ‘‘on 
a approval’ for FREE examination. Write for it today. We | 
Sent or your send the book fully postpaid upon receipt of the coupon. Get 
| this book on Neurasthenia if you are nervous, over-tired or in need 
of new energy. It will show you the way to permanent relief. 


Send No Money—Just the Coupon 


I will promptly 


Battle Creek, Mich. 
all charges prepaid, a 
or return the book at the end of five 
address, and business 


Or occupation in the margin.) 


of **Neurasthenia."’ 


remit §2 


302 W. Main St 
da: 


You may send me, 
ys. (Write name, 


examination 


Goop HEALTH PUBLISHING 





copy 
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Certified Books 


CURRENT REVIEWS OF RECENT 
DORAN PUBLICATIONS 


THE DARK FOREST 

By Hugh Walpole 
“Beyond doubt, the most notable novel yet 
inspired by the war.”--New York Tribune. 


Net $1.35 
THE LAST DITCH 
By Will Levington Comfort 


“A novel every lover of literature should 
read. Wrought by one of the finest literary 
artists of the day.”"—-New York Times. 

Net $1.35 














THE LION’S SHARE 

By Arnold Bennett 
“Guite the most entertaining story of the 
season. Mr. Bennett’s admirers should not 
miss the treat in store for them.”——Philadel- 
phia Public Ledger. Net $1.50 


LOCAL COLOR. By Irvin S. Cobb 


“Ten short stories that reach high-water 
mark as current literature.”——-E. E. Lauter in 
The Baltimore Evening Sun. Net $1.35 


MY HOMEINTHEFIELD./HONOUR 
By Frances Wilson Huard 
“No best seller in the list of contemporary 
fiction compares with it for intensity of in- 
terest.”’——Living Age. Net $1.35 
AT THE WAR By Lord Northcliffe 
“Gives a vivid impression of the AHied oper- 
ations. Second cnly to this, an impression 
of the energy and ceaseless activities of this 
man.”"——~New York Times. Net $2. 
RECOLLECTIONS OF AN ALIENIST 
By Dr. Allan McLane Hamilton 


“One long panorama of interesting historic 
figures Delightfully: spirit- 


ed.”"--Philadelphia Public Led- he 
ger. Net $3.50 
AT ALL BOOKSELLERS ta 
GEORGE H. DORAN COMPANY 


88 West 32nd Street New York y 
Publishers in America for HODDER & STOUGHTON 
eee 


























TYPEWRITERS 


$10 AND UP. ALL MAKES. SAVE $25 TO $50 
on rebuilt at the factory by the well-known **Young 
Proc ** Boid for low cash—installment or rented. 
Rental applies on purchase price. Write fur full details and 
guarantee, Free trial, 


co. Dept. 168 CHICAGO 




















































Dreer’s 
All-Heart Lettuce 


is the most dependable hard-heading 
lettuce ever introduced, Magnificent 
large heads with extremely solid 
heart. Flavor rich and buttery. Slow 
to run to seed even in hot weather. 
(Color, beautiful yellowish-green) 
Packet—10 cents. 


Dreer’s Garden Book 
for 1917 


is declared by a legion of enthusiastic 
gardeners to be the most valuable 
reference book on growing flowers 
and vegetables ever issued. 


A copy sent free if you mention 
this publication. 


HENRYA.DREER #5: 




















THE NEW BOOKS 




















UNCLE SAM’S SOLDIERS 

The Congress of Constructive Pa- 
triotism to be held in Washington this 
month will doubtless put many on in- 
quiry as to our army and navy and all 
our means of defense. Such a book as 
Military and Naval America will an- 
swer well their questions as to ships; 
guns, organization drill and duty—even 
as to uniform and pay in the navy, and 
the like questions as to the army, cav- 
alry, infantry and artillery, and about 
the Red Cross, the aeroplane service, the 
bureaus of supplies, docks, medicine, 
the work of West Point and Annapolis 
and of military instruction camps; in 
fact almost every point bearing on our 
preparation for defense is considered 
here, as well as the service of the army 
and navy in time of peace. 

The Army War College rightly en- 
dorses The Soldiers’ Catechism, which 
by questions and answers—something 
over a thousand—reviews the soldiers 
duty in camp and field, on guard or 
fighting, in bayonet practise or on the 
range, in giving first aid, and in sani- 
tation and caring for his own health. 
It is a summary of the knowledge es- 
sential to good service. 

Military and Naval America, by Capt. H. 8S. 

Kerrick. $2. The Soldiers’ Catechism, by Maj. 

Fr, C. Bolles and Capts. E. C. Jones and J. S. 

Upham. Doubleday Page & Co. $1. 

CHARTISM 

Several times during the last ten or 
fifteen years gaps in the literature of 
the history and political science of 
England have been filled by the work 
of American scholars. Again American 
scholars have filled a gap—this time 
with a series of three books which 
taken together constitute a full, de- 
tailed and discriminating history of 
the Chartist movement of 1837-1854. 
All three are issued by the Columbia 
University Press. That by Frank F. 
Rosenblatt is a study of the Chartist 
Movement in its Social and Economic 
Aspects; that of Preston W. Slosson, 
a history of the Decline of the Chartist 
Movement; and the third, by Harold U. 
Faulkner, is a study of the attitude 
of the churchcs to Chartism, and of 
the attitude of the Chartists toward 
the churches, particularly toward the 
Established Church of England, which 
in the early days of the Chartist move- 
ment was, as a national institution in- 
tended primarily for the service of the 
people, at its lowest ebb. 

Mr. Rosenblatt’s book covers only 
two years of the movement; but it is 
of much interest because of the detail 
with which it surveys the causes which, 
briefly stated, were the poverty and so- 
cial squalor growing out of the indus- 
triai era, out of the burden of the 
Napoleonic wars and out of a political 
system under which no efforts were 
made against the exploitation of the 
working classes. 


Mr. Slosson’s is much more than a 
study of the decline of chartism. It 
really covers the entire movement; and 
its interest and permanent value are 
due to its clear exposition of the aim of 
the Chartists; to its examination of the 
reasons for their persistent hostility 
toward the Anti-Corn Law League, of 
which Bright and Cobden were the lead- 
ers; to its singularly complete analysis 
of the causes which account for the dis- 
appearance of the movement; and its 
survey of the indirect but wide and 
beneficent results that accrued to the 
common people of England from the 
apparently abortive political agitation 
of 1837-1854. Mr. Slosson’s history of 
Chartism will rank with the best con- 
tributions of American scholars to the 
literature of English political movement 
in the nineteenth century, and also 
with many of the best contributions to 
this literature from the pens of Eng- 
lish historians. Mr. Faulkner’s book— 
Chartism and the Churches—is a ven- 
ture into a field that hitherto had been 
quite unexplored either by English or 
American writers, Mr. Faulkner has 
been eminently successful, for he has 
written a book that is more than a 
contribution to political history. It is 
a book that has its value and its ob- 
vious lesson for organized Christianity 
in the United States and Canada as 
well as in England. 

EDWARD PorrITT. 


The Chartist Movement in Its Social and 
Economie Aspects, by F. F. Rosenblatt. $2. 
The Decline of the Chartist Movement, by 
Preston, W. Slosson. $2. Chartism and the 
Churches, by H. U. Faulkner. $1.25. Long- 
mans, Green & Co. 


THE WEST UNDER THE BRITISH 

In an exhaustive two volume study 
of The Mississippi Valley in British 
Politics, Clarence Walworth Alvord re- 
counts the various attempts made by the 
British Government to settle and de- 
velop the vast territory between the Ap- 
palachian barrier and the Mississippi 
which came into its hands as a result 
of the Treaty of Paris in 1769, In the 
opinion of the author the failure of the 
British to solve the problem of govern- 
ing and settling this region was one of 
the leading causes of the American 
Revolution, and a far more important 
one than the riots and patriotic demon- 
strations in Boston and other cities on 
the Atlantic coast which bulk so large 
in our histories. The cause of this fail- 
ure was the ignorance of the British 
statesmen of the potential greatness of 
the western wilderness, an ignorance 
amusingly illustrated by the remark of 
William Pitt: “Some are for keeping 
Canada; some Guadaloupe; who will tell 
me which I shall be hanged for not 
keeping?” 

After making and abandoning end- 
less schemes for new western colonies 
under strict royal control and un- 
wisely setting aside large areas as 
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unregulated Indian reservations, the 
mother country attempted to settle the 
question by the Quebec Act of 1774 
which satisfied the wishes of the French 
Canadians, but made the region around 
the Great Lakes a barrier to the west- 
ward expansion of the thirteen colonies 
and, thereby, permanently alienated 
their loyalty. 

The Mississippi Valley in British Politics, by 

C.. W. Alvord. 2 vols. Cleveland: Arthur H. 

Clark Co. 

VERSE FROM CHINA 

Very delicate and gentle is the 
beauty of the Chinese Lyrics of Pai 
Ta-Shun. They were first printed in 
Harper’s Weekly and have been col- 
lected into a slender, silk-bound vol- 
ume together with ten collotype repro- 
ductions of ancient Chinese paintings. 
The lyrics have the magic of gracious 
picturing, clear, sweet music and sim- 
ple, well chosen words. They create 
for us the emotion and mood of the 
poet. Almost any of them could be 
quoted to good advantage. This one is 






HERCULES 


In Your Favorite 
Make of Shells 


4r- fact that you prefer some partic- 


ular make of shell when shooting at 








called “Absence.” : the traps or in the field need not pre- 
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THE GREAT WAR 2 
Men, Women and Guns, by “Sapper,” wesititrcseed Hercules Smokeless Shotgun Powders giv 
is a book of popular stories of life in the WINCHESTER light recoil, high velocity, even patterns. 
English trenches, of heroism and tragedy, You can’t do better than shoot either In- 
of the little ironies and the great futility fallibl id 1) Cc.” Wri 
of war. (G. H. Doran Company, $1.25.) alible or =f. X. rite for a free book- 
On the vext question, ¢ what happened let that describes them fully. 
in Berlin in July, 1914, Baron Beyens is 
one of the few who can speak with author- HERCULES POWDER, co. 
ity, for he was Belgian Minister to Ger- 1037 Market Street 


many when the war broke out. In Ger- 
many Before the War he gives many per- 
sonal sidelights on the actors in the great Wilmingto , 
drama. (T. Nelson & Sons, $1.50.) — Delaware 


T'renching at Gallipoli, by Joltm Galli- 

shuw, is a record of personal experience 

, which stands out sharply from the mass of 
' such material. It treats of the little known 
: Gallipoli campaign and is written with a 














: sturtling simplicity and directness. In read- Will 
l ing it one feels that one is receiving per- 
7 sonal letters from the front. (The Century Bri 
4 Company, $1.30.) ng 
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t may term, in the words of General Foch, 
x “the divine element, the terrific and pas- 
a sionate human drama.” This little volume 


strikes this note surely and impressively. q mp 2008 
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The Kind of Preven- 
tion That Is the 
Best Cure 


HE old adage is at last coming into 
I its own. 

There are but few people nowa- 
days who have the temerity to make a broad 
claim that they can “cure” anything—but 
it may be truthfully said that we have 
advanced beyond the dawn of the day of 
prevention. 


It would not be too much to claim that 
we are up to the noon of that day— 


And perhaps in no direction could that 
claim be more justly made than in Internal 
Bathing. 

Perhaps you know, but it is nevertheless 
the fact that the vast majority of human 
ills develop because of the universal pre- 
valence of Auto-Intoxication—any pbhysi- 
cian will tell you this— 

And Auto-Intoxication is caused by ac- 
cumulated waste in the system. 

The prevalence of this is shown by the 
sale of more laxative drugs than for all 
other ailments combined. 

But drugs are at best only partly effect- 
ive, are a shock to the system and, if con- 
tinued, finally cease to be effective at all. 

How much better to use occasionally 
Nature’s cleanser, warm water, in the 
proper way, and thoroughly cleanse the 
lower intestine from all waste, making it 
as clean, sweet and pure as Nature de- 
mands it to be for perfect health— 

That’s what over half a million thinking 
Americans are doing with the most remark- 
able results—not only preventing illness but 
adding fifty per cent to their virulence, 
competence and efficiency at the same time. 

Internal Baths did such wonders for Dr. 
Chas. A. Tyrrell, of 134 West 65th Street, 
New York, twenty-five years ago that ever 
since that time he has specialized on this 
form of treatment. The result of his stud- 
ies and practical experience is reviewed in 
a book called “The What, The Why, The 
Way of Internal Bathing,” which will be 
sent free on request, if you write him and 
mention having read this in The Inde- 
pendent. 

Whether you are interested in Internal 
Bathing or not, you will get much useful 
information about yourself which you have 
never before known, by reading the pages 
of this little book. ( Advertisement. ) 





SPEAKERS, LECTURERS: We sis ic 
terial for special articles, papers, speeches, debates. Expert, 
scholarly service. AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 500 Fifth 
Avenue, New York. 


Tells how, from ear- 
Wo and times, man has 

specialized woman for 
By VANCE THOMPSON sex alone arid woman 
has striven to escape from that thralldom. The 
most searching and comprehensive account yet 
made of the causes of the Feminist Movement and 
its means of success, written in Vance Thompson's 
pungent and strongly individual style. Price $1.25, 
Postage extra. 

At all booksellers, or from 


E. P. DUTTON & CO., 681 Fifth Ave., New York 
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gard the present times as amusing pos- 
sibly this record will appeal to them as 
funny. For the average reader it contains 
as much sparkle as a cup of tepid cocoa. 
(John Lane Company, $1.50.) 


Heroes of the Great War, by G. A. 
Leash, is a record of the deeds by which 
British, Australian, Canadian and Indian 
soldiers have won the Victoria Cross. 
Among them is “The Immortal Deed of 
O'Leary.” Fortune has singled out O’Leary’s 
exploit for world-wide renown, but in all 
the others is equal daring and, in some, 
the finest disregard of personal’ risk in 
bringing comrades from out the “jaws of 
death.” (T. Y. Crowell Company, $1.50.) 

Meanwhile, by H. L. G., is a collection 
of private letters “written in days of great 
sorrow, and directed to a particular case.” 
In parts these letters are deeply psycho- 
logical, while in others the writer takes 
a practical view of the present situation 
in England. He protests that the English 
hysterical press does not represent faith- 
fully English feeling, and in defending the 
neutral course taken by the United States 
discloses an exceptionally well informed 
knowledge of this country. (E. P. Dutton 
& Co., $1.) 


NOVELS AND TALES 


Percival J. Cooney is a new writer, who 
gives us, in The Kinsmen, a good story of 
Canadian life in 1837 and of the last chief 
of the MecNabs, a curious but lovable 
anachronism with a medieval mind. (G. H. 
Doran Company, $1.50.) 


The Secret Trails, by Charles G. D. 
Roberts, is a collection of novel stories of 
animals. Lovers of the wilds who must 
live in cities and cannot follow “the secret 
trails” by showshoes or canoe will welcome 
this book on a winter evening. (The Mac- 
millan Company, $1.35.) 

The Far Cry, by Henry Milner Rideout, 
is a wholesome romance of tropical seas 
for those who do not find it incongruous to 
let a hero pass thru most of the drama of 
heroic dying and then pleasantly come to 
life that there may be a happy ending. 
(Duffield & Co., $1.25.) 

Jitney and the Boys, by: Bennet Cop- 
plestone, tells the adventure of a father 
and three lovable sons with their motor 
ear called “Jitney.” Eventually the great 
war claims the eldest son, “Big Peter,” 
whose experiences’ with “Jitney” have pre- 
pared him for sterner things. (E. P. Dut- 
ton & Co., $1.50.) 


Dr. Grenfell’s Tales of the Labrador give 
us a sense of the physical and moral 
stamina of mankind. Pom -Marvin’s heroic 
pursuit of the silver-black fox, Kommak’s 
marvelous journey across the floe, and 
young Jim Wilson’s rescue of his father 
were sturdy adventures and make good “or 
ies. (Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.25. 


The Last Ditch, by Will Levington a 
fort, is a story of the two forces struggling 
together in China, the young China and 
the old, of the part played in the struggle 
by a young American, and two passionate 
and absorbing love affairs. The fine phil- 
osophical comment of the sage Rajananda 
deserves consideration. (G. H. Doran Com- 
pany, $1.35.) 

From An Oregon Ranch, by “Katharine,” 
is an entertaining account of the expe- 
riences of two middle-aged couples who sell 
their city homes and buy ranches in Ore- 
gon, Complete ignor ance of the ways of life 
in the country is responsible for. piquant 
adventures with cows, chickens, wood 
ranges, churns and kerosene lamps. (Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co., $1.) 

A life of drudgery strives to be, and be- 
comes, an “Immortal Poem.” Simple and 
sincere and “American” in style and spirit, 
inevitably with its content, Belle Jones, 
by Allan Meacham, is also a bit “preachy” 
and “made” in places. It is at once over- 
sentimental, and saved by grim humor, 
powerful in ending, stark in a Russian way, 
unoriginal, good, bad and very promising 
work. (KE, P. Dutton & Co., 50 cents.) 


In The Magic of Malaya, by C. W. Har- 
rison, of the Malay Civil Service, both the 


atmosphere of this tropical land and native 
characterization are strongly drawn, while 
the problems confronting the lone British 
district ruler present a curious mingling 
of comedy and tragedy. The chapter on 
Malacca is of historical value, showing 
the stern vicissitudes thru which the city 
has passed in its transfer from native to 
Portuguese, Dutch, and finally to British 
possession. (John ‘Lane Company, $1.25.) 


THE CHILDREN’S STAGE 


A delightful little play is The Steadfast 
Princess, by Cornelia L. Meigs, which took 
the Drama League prize. The scenes are 
short, the characters few, the plot not com- 
plicated and holding the interest well. 
(The Macmillan Company, 50 cents.) 


Built round a pretty fancy is the Pipes 
of Pan, an uncommonly attractive outdoor 
masque ~by Sylvia Sherman. A mortal 
wanders into the world of tree dryads so 
bringing the world of mortals into Arcady. 
Music for the songs follows the text. (Bos- 
ton: R. G. Badger & Co., $1 

Marguerite Merington has arranged some 
Fairy Tale Plays from “Bluebeard,” “Cin- 
derella” and “Little Red Riding Hood.” 
These have much of Miss Merington’s wit 
and deftness of expression and thereby will 
perhaps serve better for grown up actors 
than for children. (Duffield & Co., $1.50.) 

Quite beyond the average in ingenuity 
are the Fairy Operettas, arranged by 
Laura E. Richards. These are in rimes 
set to popular airs and any youngsters with 
love for acting and ears for simple music 
and a kind grown up to play the old tunes 
can give these short and extremely clever 
musical plays. (Boston: Little, Brown & 
Co., $1.) 


Plays for Home, School and Settlement 
are in the simplest words and with slight 
plots. Virginia Olcott has not, as is usual 
iu arranging plays for little children, adapt- 
ed old tales but has written excellent new 
plays; a good feature is the careful ex- 
planations of the simple costumes with out- 
lines and color diagrams. (Moffat, Yard & 
Co., $1.) 

For use in reading classes and in chil- 
dren’s programs, F. W. Dunn has skillfully 
arranged various fairy tales from Mrs. 
Ewing and Lewis Carroll, the “Golden 
River” and the “Pied Piper.”’ Much of the 
dramatization in What Shall We Play was 
actually done by the boys and girls of the 
classes for which this work was originally 
prepared. (The Macmillan Company, 40 
cents.) 


RELIGION IN PRACTISE 
Dr. Jefferson has not been swayed by 
events. What the War Is Teaching is the 
same courageous, determined, well-ground- 
ed peace doctrine which he ‘has long and 
— preached. (IF. H. Revell & Co., 


Under such headings as Grace at Meals, 
Morning and Evening Prayer, Ozora 8. 
Davis has gathered from writers old and 
new and from the liturgies, verses and 
prayers for children to use. At Mother's 
Knee is a useful and beautiful little book. 
(Abingdon Press, 25 cents.) 

There are beautiful prayers among those 
written especially for the Book of Family 
Prayer, or selected for it from the “Book 
of Common Worship.” A series of readings, 
Psalms and lessons for every day in the 
year is also arranged. (Philadelphia: Pres- 
byterian Board of Publication, 50 cents.) 

The rift between the working classes and 
the church has given great concern to 
Christian leaders. Canon W. H. Carnegie 
seeks for a reconciliation in his Democracy 
and Christian Doctrine, which is an expo- 
sition and justification of Anglican Chris- 
tianity, and a plea for pronounced social 
leadership on the part of the church. (The 
Macmillan Company, $1.50.) 

Social Evangelism, by Prof. H. F. Ward, 
defines this new movement directed at the 
group life of man as well as at individuals, 
discusses the imperative need of such a 
gospel and the pew methods demanded by 
the times in which we live. The nature of 
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the social message and the results that 
may be expected are subjects treated with 
enthusiasm and strong conviction. (Mis- 
sionary Education Movement, 50 cents.) 

Is Conscience an Emotion? is answered 
by Canon Hastings Rashdall in the West 
Memorial Lectures with a decided negative. 
The author contends that the demands of 
conscience are based not merely in moral 
feelings, but in intellectual value judgments 
of universal validity. While contending 
stoutly for the rationalistic position he does 
not deny elements of truth in the emotional 
view of ethics (Houghton, Mifflin Com- 
pany, $1.) 

The relation of the church and state in 
Episcopal, Presbyterian and Independent 
forms of organization are reviewed in 
Archdeacon Cunningham’s Christianity and 
Politics, and some of the problems the war 
has raised are considered in the light of 
historical developments. The clash between 
elass and national interests, humanitarian- 
ism and coercion, Christian dempcracy and 
military efficiency are dealt with in a broad, 
scholarly, yet somewhat undecisive way. 
(Houghton, Mifflin Company, $1.50.) 


VARIOUS VERSE 


Henry Newbold’s stirring, striking, sing- 
ing poems are out in the Nelson Shilling 
library. These Collected Poems are very 
English, very warlike, very patriotic. 
(Thomas Nelson & Sons, 50 cents.) 

In his collection of Cowboy Songs, Prof. 
John A. Lomax has brought together about 
150 native American ballads of the South- 
west, the primitive, crude songs of the 
prairies, the sturdy lays of the cow-puncher 
and the range rider. Foreword by Colonel 
Roosevelt. (Sturgis & Walton, $1.50.) 

William Rose Benét has written a nar- 
rative poem called 7'he Great White Wall, 
which has to do with Timur the Great and 
his epic deeds, his attack upon the great 
wall of China and his love for the Princess 
Yin. Elements of fantasy are happily com- 
bined with the epic story. (Yale University 
Press, $1.) " 

William Griffith’s Loves and Losses of 
Pierrot is a slender book of delicately allur- 
ing lyrics finely and gracefully wrought. In 
them we find tenderness, gaiety, finesse, 
sorrow and abandon associated with the 
perennially interesting and charming per- 
sonalities of Pierrot, Pierrette, Columbine, 
Harlequin and their friends. (Robert J. 
Shores, $1.) , 


Compassion for his countrymen, loving 
pride in his king, an indissoluble love of 
his country, the country with “bruised 
hands,” and indignation against “les 
Boches,” find eloquent expression in New 
Belgian Poems: Les Trois Rois et Autres 
Poémes, by Emile Cammaerts. The trans- 
lation has been made by Tita Brand- 
Cammaerts. (John Lane Company, $1.25.) 

Violent vers libre and all sorts of me- 
trical experiments are found in Flashlights, 
a volume of poems by Mary Aldis. Much 
of the work in free verse is excellently 
done—with vividness and boldness, tho 
lacking compression. City Sketches are by 
far the best things in the book. The more 
old-fashioned verse isn’t done nearly so 
well. (Duffield, $1.25.) 


One of the most radical of the Imagistes, 

. H. Lawrence—who also writes excellent 
stories—has collected in Amores his more 
emotional verse: love, sorrow, anxiety, pas- 
sion, exprest in terms of realism. Some- 
times the result is pure poetry, but some- 
times the crudity of the phrasing and the 
abrupt transitions hinder rather than stim- 
site one’s imagination. (B. W. Huebsch, 
$1.50.) 


The Chicago Anthology, a collection of 
all sorts of verse by modern poets, is as- 
sembled in one volume because the poets 
were all inspired more or less by Chicago. 
In the case of such poems as Eugene 
Field’s “Little Boy Blue” there is slight 
evidence of the city’s direct inspiration, but 
many of the poets, Carl Sandburg, Har- 
riet Monroe or Bert Leston Taylor, for ex- 
onple, do reflect the spirit of Chicago. 
(Chicago: The Roadside Press.) 





If Your Eyes 
Are Not Normal 


there is a perfectly safe and natural 
way of restoring perfect circulation of 
blood, which is all that weak eyes re- 
quire. 

It is in the nature of a gentle mas- 
sage given over the closed lids for five 
minutes at a time twice a day, and for 
twenty years this method had been suc- 
cessfully used in correcting eye troubles 
and bringing back normal eyesight to 
young and old 

Many of those whom it has benefited 
had very serious eye troubles too, as is 
shown by their voluntary letters on the 
subject. . 

Just note what leading authorities 
say on the subject of eye massage— 
Doctor De Schweinitz of Philadelphia, 
Professor of Ophthalmology at Jeffer- 
son College, has stated that in treating 
even so serious a condition as dreaded 
cataract of the eye, massage of the 
eye-ball “has been followed by improve- 





ment in vision and deepening of the 
anterior chamber.” The Medical Rec- 
ord, in treating the same subject, says 
that “the most feasible plan seems to 
be properly applied massage.” 

This system of massage to which we 
refer is fully explained in a scientific 
book on “The Eyes—Their Care, Their 
Ills, Their Cure,” which may be ob- 
tained free on request from The Ideal 
Masseur Co., 1968 Broadway, New 
York City, if you will mention The 
Independent. . ; 

The most effective helps for our weak- 
nesses nowadays are often the most 
simple and safe. Hosts of people have 
saved themselves from the nuisance of 
constantly wearing eye-glasses by using 
this massage (or exercise), so it will 
probably be well worth your while to 
at: least inform yourself further by 
wates for the little book which treats 
the subject so thoroughly. 

Advertisement. 





Every teacher in school, college or university of Domestic Science, of Sewing, or of Manual 
Training for girls will be particularly interested in the following announcement of McCALL’S 
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like the snap of a and McCall’s Needle-work—richly 
whip. my } a illustrated in black and white, and 
once Dd 
a gf colors. A Style Authority 50 years! 
Annual Spring 
Fashion Number, 





For nearly fifty years you have paid 50c a year for McCALL’S 
MAGAZINE. Now the price must go up. 
? engraving—everything costs more. 
nearly twice as much to print as it did a year ago. 


To you who did not know of this, we give this one more chance 


before March 31st and you can have McCALL’S for one year for 


Join the 1,300,000 women every month who turn to McCALL’S 
for their fashions, for patterns, for economical buying, for fancy 
needle-work, for good stories—for pleasure, for help, for style. 


problem, and before her we place 
every new fashion whisper from 
the world’s fashion centers, in Mc- 


@ Your Last Chance 


to get the Old Price on 
ME& CALLS 


MAGAZINE 





Paper, ink, type, 
So that McCALL’S costs 


Send coupon below on or 


Cornell Classes Use McCALL’S 


To them it is a text book. To 
home-loving women it is a house- 
hold necessity. This is your last 
chance to get for 50c a year, all the 
departments—Correct Social Usage 
—What Priscilla Learned at Board- 
ing School— Words — How to Use 
Them— Home Millinery — Common- 
sense Beauty Talks—Paris Fash- 
ion Letter— Home Dressmaking — 
Embroidery—Children’s Page—Baby 
Welfare—Foods and Food Values— 
Gardens — Household Decoration — 
Parties and Entertai its—H 

_ keeping Exchange. 














© 
all the other good ¥; S) 
stories at the old 
price. 


PTES 


THE McCALL COMPANY, McCaiu BuILpING, 
236 To 246 West 37TH Srreet, New York, N. Y. 
Send McCALL’S MAGAZINE for one year, at the former low 


Canada, $1.00 foreign). 
Summer Pattern Catalogue. 


This Coupon 
saves you 
money. 
Mail it today. 


If you wish also, free, 


MARCH 3ist, LAST DAY 
This Coupon Must Be Mailed Quickly 


I 

] Also send 

| For 2 years ericlose $1.00 (Canada 

] NAME Coe e eee re ree ee eee eeeeeeee reese reese ee eeeseeeeeeeeeeteseeseseneene 
oe I EE, See ee TN | 
I 

i 

I 


Fund-Raising Plans for Churches 
to Agents, [} or 
b anada $1.00; Foreign $1. 
After March 3ist, 1917, you will pay 75c for McCALL’S, one year. 





Ind. 2-5-17 


I enclose 50¢ (750 


. Without further charge, 


price. 
McCALL’S and 
$1'50; Forotan $4.00)" 


Schools and . C) or 
Pattern Agent, check 
at 70 Bond Street, Toronto.) 


Name of Nearest McCall 
0). (Canadian Branch 
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Investment 
Service 


or 51 years PEABODY, 
HouGuTe.Linc & Co. 


have carefully ad- 
hered to the principles of 
conservative investments. 


This cumulative experi- 
ence in successful invest- 
ment banking, combined 
with an efficient organiza- 
tion of trained experts, 
insures you a most de- 
pendable, specialized In- 
vestment Service. 


When dealing through 
this firm you procure an 
investment which has un- 
dergone an exhaustive in- 
vestigation, has been pur- 
chased outright by us 
before being offered to 
you, and which is safe- 
guarded in every possible 
way. 


It will be our pleasure 
to send you a list of 
Choice First Mortgage 
Securities upon estab- 
lished profitable proper- 
ties, for long or short 
terms, in $1,000, $500 or 
$100 amounts, 
5% to 6%. 


yielding 


This company wel- 
comes your corres- 
pondence or your call 
in reference to any in- 
vestment matters. 


(ESTABLISHED 1865) 


10 South La Salle Street 
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OR the information of those of our 

readers who may have a decided 

preference for safety of principal 
and marketability, as well as a reason- 
able yield, we have made a selection 
of good bonds from circulars recently 
issued by the larger bond houses 

We have chosen a foreign govern- 
ment bond, an American municipal, a 
railroad bond, a telephone bond, a trac- 
tion bond and an industrial bond. All 
of these bonds are worthy of considera- 
tion in their respective classes, the yield 
ranging from 3.80 per cent to 5.70 per 
cent. The descriptions, while detailed 
to some extent, are not as complete as 
those given on the circulars of the 
bond houses, but full information can 
be obtained from any of our advertisers 
who deal in standard securities. 

The selection is particularly attrac- 
tive in that it forms a widely diversi- 
fied investment with an average yield 
of over 5 per cent and at the same time 
combines safety and easy marketability 
in each case. 

United Kingdom of Great Britain and 
Ireland 
Two-Year 5% per cent Secured Loan 
Convertible Gold Notes. 

Interest payable February and Au- 

gust Ist. 

These notes are part of an issue of 
$250,000,000, of which $100,000,000 are 
one-year notes due February 1, 1918, 
while the issue referred to amounts to 
$150,000,000 and is due February 1, 
1919. Principal and interest payable 
in New York in United States gold 
coin, or in London in sterling at the 
fixed rate of $486% to the pound, free 
of present or future British taxes. 

The notes are convertible at the op- 
tion of the holder at any time before 
maturity, or (if called for earlier re- 
demption) at any time until the re- 
demption date, into 20-year 5% per 
cent bonds to be payable February 1, 
1937, and not subject to earlier redemp- 
tion. They are redeemable at the option 
of the government as a whole or in 
part on 30 days’ notice from February 
1, 1918, to January 31, 1919, at 101 and 
interest. 

The notes are to be secured by pledge 
with the Bankers’ Trust Company of 
New York of approved securities hav- 
ing an aggregate value of not less than 
$300,000,000 calculated on the basis of 
the prevailing market. The securities 
are divided into two groups consisting 
(1) of $150,000,000 in securities of 
American municipalities and corpora- 
tions, the Canadian Pacific Railway, 
Canadian Government, municipal, or 
provincial securities, etc., and (2) of 
securities of various South and Central 
American countries, Japan, Cuba, New 





Zealand, Union of South Africa, etc., 





CURRENT OFFERINGS OF INVESTMENTS 


together with Argentine railway and 
Grand Trunk Railway of Canada se- 
curities. 

The notes have been offered at 99.07 
and interest, at which price the yield 
is 6 per cent. We consider the notes 
very desirable, more particularly to 
form a part of a fairly good size in- 
vestment. 

City of Philadelphia 
Improvement 4 per cent Bonds due 
1947 and 1967. 

Interest payable January and July J. 

These bonds were issued January 1 
and are due as follows: $4,550,000 
January 1, 1947, and $2,250,000 Janu- 
ary 1, 1967. Principal and interest is 
payable at the Farmers & Mechanics 
National Bank in Philadelphia. Coupon 
bonds are in $1,000 denomination while 
registered bonds may be had in denomi- 
nations of $100 or multiples, which form 
is especially attractive for small in- 
vestors. 

The bonds are tax free in Pennsyl- 
vania and a legal investment for sav- 
ings banks and trust funds in Pennsyl- 
vania, New York, Massachusetts, Con- 
necticut, etc.; they are eligible to se- 
cure postal savings deposits. A particu- 
larly attractive feature is that they are 
absolutely exempt from the operations 
of the federal income tax and no re- 
turn need be made of the interest 
therefrom. 

The 1947 maturity has been offered 
at 103%, to yield 3.80, while the 1967 
bonds were offered at 104%, on the 
same basis. 

St. Louis-San Francisco Railway Co. 

Prior Lien Mortgage 5 per cent 

Bonds due 1950. 

Interest payable January and July 1. 

These bonds, of which $25,000,000 
are outstanding, are part of an issue 
which includes $83,069,075 4 per cent 
bonds. They were issued in the recent 
reorganization of the St. Louis & San 
Francisco Railroad Company. They are 
secured by a mortgage on practically 
the entire property of the company, 
being a direct lien on 3462 miles of 
road and a collateral lien on 470 miles 
additional, subject to $11,612,800 un- 
derlying bonds and $6,366,873 equip- 
ment trust obligations. The bonds are a 
first lien on 1470 miles of road. 

They are prior in lien to $40,547,813 
Cumulative Adjustment ae 6 
per cent bonds and $35,192,000 Intome 
Mortgage 6 per cent bonds upon which 
the full interest was paid for the year 
ended June 30, 1916. The bonds are 
also followed by $7,500,000 preferred 
stock and $50,447,000 common stock. 
The company’s net earnings for the 
year ended June 30, 1916, are reported 
as $14,181,327 against $9,331,630 fixed 
interest charges and rentals. 
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The bonds are selling at 88% and 
interest, at which price the yield is 5.70 
per cent. It appears to us that these | S= 
bonds will sell at a materially higher 
figure as soon as the St. Louis-San 
Francisco is firmly established, particu- 
larly as current earnings are consider- 
ably higher than those for 1916. 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co. 

Thirty-Year Collateral Trust 5 per 

cent Bonds 

Interest payableJune and December 1. 

These bonds are dated December 1, 
1916, and are due December 1, 1946. 
The amount authorized and outstanding 
is $80,000,000 and the bonds are issued 
in denominations of $100, $500 and 
$1,000. They are redeemable as a whole 
or in part at the option of the company 
at 105 and interest on any interest date. 
They are regarded as a legal invest- 
ment for savings banks in Connecticut. 

The bonds are secured by pledge of 
collateral having a market value of 
133 1/3 per cent of the amount of bonds 
issued and the company has agreed to 
maintain the margin of 33 1/3 per cent. 
The collateral consists of stocks of the 
following important subsidiary tele- 
phone and telegraph companiés: New 
England, Southern Bell, New York, 
Southwestern and Pacific. There is pro- 
vided a sinking fund amounting to 
$800,000 yearly for the retirement of 
bonds by purchase’ in the open market 
or by call at 105 and interest. 

The American Telephone & Telegraph 
Company has paid dividends on its capi- 
tal stock since 1900 at the average 
annual rate of 7.85 per cent, the present 
rate being 8 per cent on over $391,000,- 
000 capital stock. The company is re- 
garded as the best of its class and even 
its stock is considered a conservative 
and desirable investment. 

The bonds are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and are selling at 
about 101, to yield 4.95 per cent. 
Interborough Rapid Transit Company 

First and Refunding Mortgage 5 per 

cent Bonds. 

Interest payable January and July 1. 

These bonds are dated January 1, 
1913, are due January 1, 1966 and are 
part of an issue of $160,587,000. They 
are in denomination of $1,000, are call- 
able at 110 and interest in any amount 
for the sinking fund or at the option of 
the company as a whole or in blocks 
of not less than $500,000. 

The bonds are exempt from personal 
taxes in New York State which makes 
them particularly desirable for large 
investors who are residents of that 


state. They are secured by a first lien, |.|} 


subject to the rights of the City of 
New York under the lease, upon real 
estate, power houses, equipment, etc., 
now owned by the company and also 
upon the leasehold rights of the com- 
pany in the existing and proposed sub- 
way and elevated traction lines in New 
York City. The mortgage provides for 
an annual sinking fund which it is cal- 
culated should retire all of the bonds 
now outstanding before maturity. 

The bonds are followed by $35,000,000 
capital stock upon which dividends have 
been paid since 1904. The company has 
Paid at least 8 per cent yearly since 
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This Is Our Work 


ULFILLING the vision of its founder, this 
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institution serves and will continue to serve == 


its double function in providing safe invest- 
ments for the funds of the public and the upbuilding 
of this nation’s permanent prosperity. 


ROMOTING thrift, encouraging systematic = 
P accumulations, providing for such accumula- 

tions a form of investment unimpeachably con- 
servative; and giving to each investor, large or small, 
a real, vital and profitable part in the material im- 
proving of the nation’s great cities: This is our work. 


E will be pleased to honor requests by 
mail or in person for literature describing 
the sound 5%% first mortgage bonds we 

Investors should ask for 


offer. 


Circular No. B-712 


SW.STRAUS & Co. 


Established 1882 


NEW YORK 
150 Broadway 


35 years without loss to any investor 


ah 








CHICAGO 
Straus Building 


MINNEAPOLIS SAN FRANCISCO CINCINNATI 
Loeb Arcade Building Crocker Building Mercantile Library Building 
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Incorporated 1905 


DETROIT 
Penobscott Building 
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Many prospec- 

tive investors 

and others who have 

already made their first investments 

will find this book full of information 
they have desired, 


It gives in terse language, particulars 
of the difference between stock and 

nds, and tween speculation and 
investment —the stability of bonds — 
why banks, insurance companies and 
cugpatioe ieee pots, monies in bonds 
—the id deat bn ‘listed’’ and ‘‘un- 
listed”’ ie hee money grows, 
etc, 


Write for * 
to Department * xchange 


Place, New York, or 8-12 South Calvert 
Street, Baltimore. 


‘Investing $100 to $10,000"’ 
‘D,” 47 E 


Hambleton § Company 


INVESTMENT SECURITIES 


BALTIMORE _WASHINCTON NEW YORK 











Liquid Assets 
Employed 


Many firms and corpora- 
tions keep a large part of 
their surplus in liquid form 
to provide for contingencies. 


We have prepared a cir- 
cular showing how tem- 
porarily idle funds may be 
safely, profitably and con- 
veniently employed. 


Send for Circular 1-133 


Redmond ado. 


33 Pine Street New York 
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“*‘ANew Planby Old Interests.”’ 


A STEADILY GROWING 
AND NATION-WIDE INTER- 
EST IS BEING EVINCED BY 


Experienced Invest- 
ors of Moderate 
and Small Incomes 


IN OUR NEW METHOD OF 
DISTRIBUTING THE PROFITS 


(always satisfactory and often 
very notable) which are still being 
made on legitimate timber purchases 
in selected regions under our own 
arbitrary terms, and on conditions 
based upon our own positive and 
exclusive knowledge. 


It is well known that many of 
the most substantial fortunes of to- 
day are rooted in timber investments 
of past years. It is a fact that the 
similar opportunities of today are 
less frequent, but suet they do oc- 
cur they are as 3 remarkable e ast ; they 
are are unusual, an and our 


New Lacey Profit- 
Sharing Bonds 


extend to a public wider than 
our usual clientele the exact advan- 
tage (and all of them) which here- 
tofore have accrued to the initiated 
few. Their desirable new features 
plus all the usual charac teristics of high 
grade securities are apparently appreci- 
ated by discriminative investors = in- 
stinctively i yaeee many conventional in- 
e 


vestment offerings because of limited or 
uncertain returns. 


The legitimate ex- 

ectations are identical In character with 
pes realized ona large sce le of individual 
investment through James D. Lacey & 
Company throughout a period of 86 years, 


WE HAVE A BOOKLET WHICH 
WILL CONCISELY INFORM YOU 





ABOUT THE EXCEPTIONS AND 
the NEW PLAN, YOUR NAME AND 


ADDRESS WILL EVIDENCE TO US 
YOUR ALERT AND INTELLIGENT 
INTEREST AND WILL IMPLY NO 
OBLIGATION WHATEVER. 


ASK US FOR THE FACTS about ISSUE J 203, 


ACEY [IMBER ©. 


332 South Michigan Ave., Chicago 
































rs we have been paying our customers 

we if est returns consistent with conservative 
A) methods. First mortgage loans of $200 and wu 

which we can recommend after the most thorou: 4 
sonal investigation. VPiease ask for Loan List Nu, 71 

5 Certificates of Deposit also for savin investors, 


PERKINS& CO. Lawrence Kans 










TIME CERTIFICATES 
issued in multiples of $50.00 
are most desirable investments. 


Booklet “A” Tells Why—it’s Free. 
Paid-in Capital Half a Million Dollars 


THE BANKING CORPORATION 








6% First Mortgages 


upon improved farms worth 3 to 4 times the mortgage. 

eors we have been selling these mortgages to Banks, ite 
nsurance Companies, Estates and conservative individual 
investors, without a Sane instance of loss or annoyance. 
Denominations $300 to $10,000. The security behind these 
mortgages is not affected by wars, strikes, panics or de- 
preciation. WRITE TODAY for our Illustrated Booklet, 
references and list of mortgages. 


W. H. & WM. L. SHARP 
245 West 63rd Street Chicago, Illinois 





1906 and is now paying dividends at 
the rate of 20 per cent. 

The bonds are listed on the New York 
Stock Exchange and are selling around 
99 and interest, yielding 5.05 per cent. 
United States Rubber Company 

First and Refunding Mortgage 5 per 

cent Bonds. 

Interest payable January and July 1. 

These bonds are dated January 2, 
1917, and are due January 1, 1947. The 
amount authorized is equal to the 
amount of capital stock of the company 
now outstanding, viz.—$97,250,000— 
while the amount to be issued is $60,- 
000,000. The bonds are in denomination 
of $100, $500 and $1,000 and are re- 
deemable as a whole on any interest 
date at 105 and interest after January 
1, 1920, upon 90 days’ notice. 

The issue is to be secured upon the 
company’s properties either by direct 
mortgage or by deposit of securities. 
The company provides a yearly sink- 
ing fund amounting to 1 per cent of the 
bonds issued, this sum to be applied by 
the trustce to the purchase of bonds 
at not over 105 and interest. However, 
any unexhausted cash in the sinking 
fund is to be credited to the company 
on account of the sinking fund for the 
next year. 

The bonds are followed by $59,629,000 
first preferred stock, $458,400 second 
preferred and $36,000,000 common. 
The company has paid dividends since 
1905 on the first preferred at the rate 
of 8 per cent per annum and since 
1906 on the second preferred at the 
rate of 6 per cent. It is reported that 
during the last three years the net 
earnings applicable to interest on these 
bonds have averaged over three times 
the amount so required. 

The bonds are selling at 97 and in- 
terest, to yield about 5.20 per cent. 








INVESTORS’ SERVICE 


The Independent offers a Service 
for Investors in which personal at- 
tention is given to the desires of its 
subscribers for information in re- 
gard to investments of all kinds. 

We cannot, of course, decide for 
our readers where they should put 
their savings and ordinarily will 
not undertake the responsibility of 
recommending specific securities to 
any individual. Neither will we 
give information on highly specula- 
tive oil or mining stocks of doubt- 
ful origin, which we advise readers 
not to purchase. 

We ask our readers to write to 
us frankly and this Department 
will give them by letter or thru 
the columns of The Independent 
such impartial information as may 
assist them in making a wise deci- 
sion for themselves. 

Readers who request advice on in- 
vestments should specify the class 
of securities now held, approximate 
amounts of each, stating if the in- 
vestment is for an estate, business 
or professional man, woman or 
minor. All information given will 
be held in strict confidence. 




















1850 THE 1917 


UNITED STATES LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


in the City of New York issues Guaranteed Contracts 


JOHN P. MUNN, M.D.. President 
Finance COMMITTEE 


CLARENCE H. KELSEY 
Pres. Title Guarantee and Trust Co, 


WILLIAM H. PORTER, Banker 
EDWARD TQWNSEND 


Pres. Importers and Traders Nat, Bank 


Good men, whether experienced in life in- 
surance or not, may make ditect contracts 
with this Company for a limited territory if 
desired, and secure for themselves, in addi- 
tion to first year’s commission, a renewal in- 
terest insuring an income for the future. Ad- 
dress the Company at its Home Office, No, 277 
Broadway, New York City. 














MEETING 
WESTINGHOUSE ELECTRIC 


& MANUFACTURING COM 
The stock transfer books will, 74 = purposes 
of the special stockholders’ meeting, to be held 
on February 15, 1917, be closed on February 5, 
1917, at 3:00 o'clock 'P. M. and > on Feb- 
Tuary 16, 1917, at 10:00 o’clock A. 
JAME ES ©. BENNETT. ‘Secretary. 
New York, January 24, 1917. 











The University of Chicago 


HOM 


in addition to resident Bae 
work, offers also instruc- 
tion by correspondence. 


For detailed in- 
formation address 


U. of C. (Div, M) Chicago, tll. Mitebel! dig 


A High School Course 
In 1 Two VO ars spire rer 


ry ae 
nd simplified high echost enue Tr mae can 
Bictee pt two — sets all, pollege entrance re- 
quirements wi-y leading members of the 
aculties of universities and academies. 
Write (tp Send your name and adiners for our bosk- 
tite today— 


2th Year 
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essential tosuccess,for Memory 
is Power, Tes 


rene ed Memory tnd Conce 
to Remember names, faces,st 
will 0 te Confidence, 











“‘Home-Making, the New Profession” 


Is a 100-pp. illus, handbook—it’s FREE. Home-study Domestic 
Science courses. For home-making, teaching and well-paid posi- 


tions —_ Am. School of Home Economics 529 W. 69th St. Chicavo, lll. 


TRAINING SCHOOL FOR NURSES 


Pupils wanted for high class training in small 
hospital for incurables. Applicants must qualify 
as to character and education. Further partic- 
ulars from Superintendent of Francis E. Parker 
Home, New Brunswick, New Jersey. 


[E AGE'S 








GLUE Io: 


STRONGER THAN NAILS 














A constantly increasing number of 
readers has been following the 
weekly 


INSURANCE DEPARTMENT 


of The Independent. 


Many of them are securing valuable 
information through the Insurance 
Service Department, conducted by 
Mr. W. E. Underwood, to aid them 
in selecting’ the right insurance. 
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Insurance |\NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 
ceameas LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


87 Milk Street, Boston, Massachusetts 


TTT 


W. E. UNDERWOOD 

















Abstract from the Seventy-third Annual Report 
For the Year ending December 33, 1916 











A MOST IMPROBABLE THEORY 
In a careless moment a man can say 
or write something out of which may 





Gross Assets . e . x $79,095,500.69 


























grow, under ‘mature consideration, a Increase, $4,820,520.05 2 
’ ’ = 
problem exceedingly difficult of satis- Policy Reserve and other Liabilities, — 048.31 2 
factory solution. The following observa- crease, $4,574,257.31 = 
tion occurs in the course of an editoral Surplus, Massachusetts Standard $5,366,452.38 = 
appearing in an insurance paper: Increase, $246,262.70 |= 

If fire underwriters knew just when any Received for Premiums : “ $11 067,837.14 =| 
particular city would be partially or wholly , , ” = 
wiped out by fire, they would cancel all the| 2 Increase, $875,527.79 
insurance on property in that city just be-] = com : : 
fore the disaster was due and let the prop-| = Total In . 5 . $14,762,030.84 
erty owners pocket the loss. Not having the] = Increase, $1,265,255.33 
gift of prophecy they have to pocket the] = p 
loss themselves. All they can do to protect} = Payments to Policy holders . $7,741,374,52 
themselves from the consequences of such Increase, $506,503.41 
disaster is to reduce to a minimum the td_ 
chance of its occurrence, = New Insurance Paid for ° ° $44, 176,773.00 

= Increase, $8, 120,860.00 

In all candor, I do not believe that =! Total In sn Fo $337 704.00 
any great fire underwriter would do as| = ora SUSARE 5 ae . ,404,704, 
this writer predicts. Doubtless, it is a| = Increase, $27,704,733.00 
wise provision of nature which keeps us| : = 
ignorant of future events. It is the| = OFFICERS = 
moral to be drawn from the episode in| = —-~* D. gg gas ae F. Apret, Vice-President | Jacon A. Barney, Secretary 
the Garden of Eden. Insurance is a| : Reumane Pearen, a: wee wee, ar B. tg nae = 
codperative effort in which hundreds of : Epwin W. Dwicut, M.D., Medical Director -  GLover S, Hastincs, Supt. of Agencies 
thousands all over the habitable globe} = DIRECTORS 
are joined in an effort to protect each = Gorpon ABBOTT DANIEL F, APPEL Cuarces B, Barnes Cuarces E, Corrine 
other. It is made practicable thru the : A.rrep D, Foste .. REG ate FostER Henry P aenuan WALLACE L, Pierce 

: : ATHANIEL ST P oO 

operation of the law of average. If| = ntLsp Geecusen = 
each contributor pays his just share | MMMM TAMA ne IID WU 
and that share is adequate, all is well. 





, , A colle 
Properly organized, equipt and man- WANTED me the eA cag of 


in ; 
aged fire insurance companies must be} large industrial concern in New York State. AUSSIAN-BRISi 


prepared to meet the demands on their| Work to be started along educational line HAIR BRU SHES 


. and to branch out into recreational. Young 
funds made by conflagrations. If they man recently out of college preferred. Ad- 
are not they should not subject them-| gress Box 7, The Independent, 119 West 


selves to conflagration hazards. Having} 40th St., New York. 
done so, they would be guilty of a cruel 



























injustice if, possessing prophetic pow- P= gn le 

ers, they cancelled their policies im- Recommended | Evans All-Steel Duplicator 
mediately preceding the occurrence of by the World’s Shotiedhesieamtadt 
a fl ti “ et the propert Great Foodand method of duplicating 
aa Health Scientat Goma iia cniee 
P : , The DAILY FOOD for Stomach and Bowels. clis to cut. Ospicsare 
Fortunately, none of them will ever Just What YouN ced. Makes them Strong—Active made direct from ori- 
j Absolutely no need for physic, pill, oil or enema. Leenygpeny Bid 
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THE TERMS 
OF PEACE 


N December 19, 1916, the Pres- 
ident of the United States for- 
mally requested the belligerent 
nations to formulate the aims 
which they were fighting to obtain. The 


peace conference but not publicly an- 


ceptable treaty of peace. The Entente 
Allies, on the other hand, objected to 
the idea of a peace conference at the 
present time, but announced, in gen- 
eral terms, the aims for which the al- 
lied nations were contending. The text 
of the Allies’ note was published in 
The Independent of January 22, 1917. 

This brief was prepared by Preston 
W. Slosson, Ph.D. 

ARGUMENT FOR THE AFFIRMATIVE 

I. The terms offered by the Allies are just. 

A. Influential spokesmen for the Cen- 
tral Powers themselves admit that the 
German occupation of Belgium and other 
countries does not justify annexation. 

B. The Entente Allies ask for no con- 
quests, but propose only such territorial 
changes as will liberate nationalities now 
ruled against their will. 

C. The German invasion of Belgium 
was an unquestionable and admitted vio- 
lation of international law and special 
reparation is due that country. 

D. Since Austria-Hungary inaugurated 
the Great War by attacking Serbia and 
Germany carried the war to western 
Europe by attacking France and Bel- 
gium, the Allies have the right to de- 
mand indemnities and guarantees of good 
conduct from the Central Powers. 

EF. By ages of misgovernment Turkey 
has forfeited the right to rule other na- 
tionalities. 1. Any peace would be unjust 
which would leave the remnant of the 
Armenians under the Turkish yoke. 

F. The reunion of Poland and the lib- 
eration of the minor nationalities of 
Austria-Hungary will solve many inter- 
national problems and be a boon to the 
peoples concerned. 

G. The justice and necessity of guar- 
anteeing all nations against aggression 
and of securing liberty of economic de- 
velopment to even the smallest are con- 
ceded by enlightened statesmen of every 
belligerent and neutral country. 1. These 
rinciples form the basis of President 
Wilson's recent peace proposals, 

II. The terms offered by the Allies will 
tend to ensure peace for the future. 

A. An indecisive war would be the 
parent of future wars. 1. It would leave 
unsolved all those national and economic 
problems which furnish occasions for 
war. 2. It would have Europe divided 
into two hostile armed alliances. 3. It 
would leave a powerful federation of 
Central Powers to begin a new war of 
aggression at the first opportunity. 

Any conquest by the Central 
Powers would make a lasting peace im- 
possible; it would lead to attempts to 
regain the lost national territory. 

C. The Allies’ policy will settle the 
Polish question. 1. Poland desires not 
only self-government but national unity: 
the Allied Powers promise both; the Cen- 
tral Powers do not. 2. A partly inde- 
pendent Poland will seek national unity 
even by war. 3. Poland is a Slavic na- 
tion and its affinities are rather with 
Russia than Germany. 
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D. The Allies’ policy will settle the 
Near Eastern question. 1. So long as 
Turkey controls Russia’s only adequate 
outlet to the world’s trade routes Russia 
will seek expansion by war. The in- 
efficiency of the Turkish Government is 
a direct invitation to the intrigues of 
European powers in that part of the 
meme 3. The establishment of strong 
Rumanian and Jugo-Slavie (Serb) na- 
tions will check Russian and Austrian 
dreams of expansion in the Balkans. 

IX. The Allies offer the only means of 
guaranteeing the world’s peace. 1. With- 
out the machinery for enforcing peace 
suggested in the Allies’ note, treaties’ of 
arbitration and Hague Conventions be- 
come mere “scraps of paper.” 2. No such 
international organization can be estab- 
lished without the coédperation of the 
Entente Allies, since they possess more 
than half the armed strength of the 
world. 3. The victory of the Allies and 
the coéperation of the United States in 
carrying out their plans for international 
organization will mean the creation of an 
absolutely invincible league of nations. 


ARGUMENT FOR THE NEGATIVE 


. The terms offered by the Allies are un- 


just. 

A. They are contrary to the principle 
of nationality. 1. Bohemia and Prussian 
Poland contain a very large German 
minority and  Alsace-Lorraine would 
probably vote to remain German since 
the French element is a minority. The 
Germans in these countries would resent 
the imposition of an alien rule. 2. The 
intended expansion of Serbia, Rumania, 
Russia and Italy will bring under the 
rule of these nations many thousands of 
reluctant Slavic, Magyar and Turkish 
subjects. 3. They do nothing to relieve 
the nationalities now subject to the 
Allies; such as the Irish, the Finns, the 
Koreans, ete. 4. They enlarge the Bal- 
kan states at the expense of Austria- 
Hungary but do nothing to readjust the 
flagrantly unjust partition of territory 
now existing within the Balkan region. 

B. They are caleulated to ruin the 
prosperity of the Central Powers. 1. 
They would cut Austria-Hungary off 
from the Adriatic coast by taking away 
her Italian and Slavie territories. 2. The 
partition of Turkey means the destruc- 
tion of Germany’s most hopeful field for 
commercial expansion. 3. The loss of 
Alsace-Lorraine would be a serious blow 
to many German industries. 4. The Cen- 
tral Powers can never pay the enormous 
indemnities demanded. 5, No provision is 
made for indemnifying the Central 
Powers for what they have suffered in 
war; for example, in the Russian inva- 
sion of East Prussia. 6. No provision is 
made for the restoration of the equal 
commercial rights, denied to the Central 
Powers by the Paris Conference. 

C. The proposals for the enforcement 
of world peace are really proposals for 
continuing the present anti-German alli- 
ance and so preventing future territorial 
changes after the map of Europe, Asia 
and Africa has been remodeled in the in- 
terest of the Allies. 


IT. The terms offered by the: Allies en- 


danger future peace. 

A. A stable peace must not be based 
on conquest. 1. President Wilson has 
made a plea for establishing a just peace 
by common consent without any claim 
of victory for either side. 2. A defeated 
Germany will devote all its energies to 


RESOLVED, That the proposals of 
the Allies in their reply to President 
Wilsgn should be the basis of the terms 
of peace which will end the Great War. 


by 
Dec. 25, 1916 (Prospect of Peace) ; Jan. 1, 1917 
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reconquering a place in the sun. 3. The 
bitterness engendered by a war of con- 
quest will intensify national feeling and 
prevent internal reforms. 

B. The Allies fail to solve many men- 
acing international problems. 1. The 
Allies make no mention of colonial ad- 
justments, but the question of overseas 
expansion is more likely than any other 
to lead to war. 2. The Allies do not touch 
upon the Far Eastern question or the 
control exercized by Japan in China and 
on the Pacific. 3. The Allies do not state 
what Russia will annex from Turkey. 

C. The program of the Allies means 
an all-powerful Russia. 1. Russia’s 
enemies, Germany, Austria-Hungary and 
Turkey, will be so weakened that Russia 
will have nothing to fear from them. 2, 
Constantinople will probably become a 
Russian naval base and the Black Sea 
a Russian lake. 3. All Poland will pass 
under Russian control, bringing the west- 
ern boundary of Russia almost to Berlin. 
4. Polish autonomy may be withdrawn by 
Russia at some future time, as Finnish 
autonomy has been, and the whole Polish 
territory be Russified. 5. The new nations 
to be carved out of Turkey or Austro- 
Hungarian territory will be too weak to 
stand alone and may be drawn into an 
alliance with Russia. 6. A powerful Rus- 
sia will be a danger to peace because 
Russia has always sought to enlarge its 
empire wherever possible. 

DD. The international organization pro- 
posed by the Allies is inadequate to guar- 
antee peace. 1. If it were imposed upon 
the world by a war of conquest it would 
not have the support of the Central 
Powers. 2. Neutral nations would not 
favor a plan which ignored their inter- 
ests on many points; for instance, the 
refusal of the Allies to concede the prin- 
ciple of the freedom of the seas. 3. The 
present alliance of the Entente Powers 
is for a limited military purpose and it 
will probably break up after the danger 
from Germany has passed; it cannot, 
therefore, be the basis for a permanent 
league of the nations. 


_ III. The terms offered by the Allies mean 


a prolongation of the war. 

Germany will fight to the end be- 
fore conceding the drastic demands of 
the Allies. 

B. The demands of the Allies cannot 
be conceded by Turkey or Austria-Hun- 
gary because they imply the destruction 
of these empires. 

C. On more equal terms the Great 
War might be ended now. 
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BLACK SAFETY TREADTIRES 
Can Nol Gail You 


HOU take no risk whatever in buying a Goodrich Black Safety Tread. 


Either the tire gives you a dollar for dollar service—must act 
as the best fabric tire should—or the B. F. Goodrich Com- 
pany squares the account. 


SUUpPPDD DED ED 


The tire can not fail you unless you fail yourself by not letting Goodrich 
know one of its tires is in debt to you. 














Fair Treatment Your Super-Guarantee 
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Goodrich Fair Treatment at all times stands ready to meet more than 
half way honest fault finding with Goodrich tires. 


It is more eager than you to have a reckoning with the 
shortcomings in Goodrich tires, 
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There are no strings—no conditions—no catch words 
to Goodrich’s world-wide offer: Send in a Goodrich tire 
that owes you anything. 


Goodrich Fair Treatment will settle in full—settle gladly—generously. 


THE B. F. GOODRICH CO., Akron, Ohio 


Also maker of the tires on which Dario Resta won the National Automobile 
Racing Championship—Silvertown Cord Tires 























GOODRICH FAIR LIST PRICES 


The standard or prices for the standard tires, Compare them with the list prices of other 
tires and you will see what Goodrich tires save youin money. Pay no more 

30x3 $11.35 31x4 $21.60 36x4 $26.15 36x 4% $34.20 

30x 3% «14.70 32x4 23.05 33x 4% 30.65 37x4% 35.15 

31x3% 415.35 33 x4 23.70 34x4% 31.20 35x5 40.30 

32x34 17.70 34x 4 24.60 35x4% 32.55 37 x5 43.10 
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Prevent Infection 


The daily use of Absorbine, Jr., as a mouth 
wash is healthful and refreshing. It kills germs 
and is a true preventive. It is made of herbs— 
contains no acids or minerals—and is safe and 
pleasant to use. 


In his report on Absorbine, Jr., after mak- 
ing exhaustive tests, Prof. J. D. Hird, Biologi- 
cal Chemist, Washington, D. C., writes: 


“Four or five drops of Absorbine, Jr., to an ounce of 
water is sufficient to thoroughly cleanse the mouth and 
teeth of injurious bacteria, without injurious action on 


the teeth.” 


ABSORBINE Jf 


THE ANTISEPTIC LINIMENT 


TRADE MARK BLG. U.S. PAT. OF Pe 
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Absorbine.J 


When applied to cuts, bruises and sores, it kills the 
germs, makes the wound aseptically clean and promotes 
rapid and healthy healing. It allays pain and inflammation promptly. 

A 10% solution sprayed into the throat is cleansing, healing, and 4z//s 
germs. An excellent preventive—thoroughly efficient and yet positively harm- 
cy Absorbine, Jr., is made of herbs and is non-poisonous and non-destructive 
of tissue. 


prescribe and recommend Absorbine, Jr., where they wish a thoroughly aseptic 
Doctors condition produced. 


s use Absorbine, Jr., in cases of Pyorrhea (Riggs Disease) and for spon nd 
Dentists J y (Rigg ) pongy a 


bleeding gums, abscesses, sinuses and ulcerations, 


Athletes use Absorbine, Jr., in advance of games to condition their muscles, and after- 


ward to prevent lameness, stiffness and soreness. 


The » Bio-Chemical Laboratory 





739 Boylston Street 


Dear Sir:— = Boston, April 16, 1912. 


We have now completed a very thorough and extensive study of the antiseptic and germicidal prop- 
erties of Absorbine, Jr., in which something over four hundred separate experiments have been carried out, 
on several different types of pyogenic and pathogenic bacteria. 

As a result of all the work which has been undertaken, we are now in position to state with great 
positiveness that Absorbine, Jr., is a substance of marked efficacy in destruction of many kinds of bac- 
teria. e have even carried out some experiments using it as a throat spray, and it seems to have a 
benefici ect this way, although our experiments are too few to warrant very positive statements. It 
is un tionably far superior to the ordinary so-called gargles and sprays which are put upon the mar- 
ket wif? extravagant claims as to their disinfecting value. I believe that the test which has been made 
on this substance is one of the most thorough and extensive to which any compound of this character 
has ever been submitted, and the results have been uniformly satisfactory. Very truly yours, 


(Signed) Samuer C. Prescort. 
(Synopsis of report—the complete detailed report mailed on request). 











Absorbine, Jr., is sold by leading druggists at $1.00 per bottle or sent direct postpaid 


A Liberal Trial Bottle will be mailed to your addfess upon receipt of 10c in stamps. Send 


for trial bottle or procure regular size from your druggist today 


W. F. YOUNG., P.D.F., 283 Temple Street, Springfield, Mass. 











